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THE HOME MISSIONARY ADVERTISER 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, vou buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it “with oniy our whole- 
sale profit added. When vou buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
experses. You pay his protit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesinen he employs— al] these on top of 
What the dealer himself has to pay co the manufacturer. The 
retail profiton a pianoids from $75 to $200, Isu’t this worth 
saving ? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywher WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States ontria!, without asking forany advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges inadvance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the planoils sent or 
when itis received. [f the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days trialin your liome, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


Do not imagine thatit isimpossibic for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera pianoin the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
forfreight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchanve. | 

A guarantee forl2years against any defect in tone, actions 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


Small, Easy 


montHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musica! colleges 
aud schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, tiusic teach- 
ers and musicians. f these planos are in 


Thousands of 
your owp State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Baunjo- 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by anyordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumenta! Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same cara 
and soldin the sam6 way as Wing Pisuos. Sepsrate or- 
catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED 'THIS BOOK 


oe suas if You Intend to Buy a Piano--No Matter What Make 
A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by RS 
It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 9 : 
of piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
ye Stes te “Oe selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of Oe 
tone, astion, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absoletely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- WING 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction.~ Its 
nameis Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” & SON 
We senditfree to anyone wishing to buy apiano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. se 351-382 W.13th 
Send a Postal To-day while you think of os St., New York 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- ~ 
formation, also full particulars about the WING the and 
PIANO, with prices, terins of payment, etc., Ry ry a ress written below, 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. she ime Book of Complete In: 
_° formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 
WING & SON 9 


351-382 West 13th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention. THe Home 
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THE HOME 
MISSIONARY 


Life Members 
of the 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


are once more proving their loyalty to its work by 
Cheerfully Surrendering 


their rightful claim to a free copy of the 


HOME MISSIONARY 


and by forwarding the subscription price. 


Every mail brings letters approving the plan, and ‘as yet, not a 
syllable of objection. The proposal seems to have worked back- 
wards and forwards ; but the direction is immaterial so long as it 
works. 

Read on the reverse side of this page the practical comment 
of President Mills; the handsome response of J. William Rice, 
Treasurer for Rhode Island, and for a score of years a mem- 
ber of the National Committee; and the provident wis- 
dom of Mr. I. F. Kingsbury, of Newton, Massachusetts. 
who makes himself a subscriber for twenty years to 
come. 


Again, what will 
you do? 
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@ From Presipenr Mitits—“Enclosed you will find my check for $2.50 


RESPONSES 


which will pay my subscription since the revision of the magazine. The mis- 
sion of the Home Missionary to our emurererary has been steadily growing 


m my own mind.” 


@ From J. WILLIAM RICE, TREASURER OF THE RHODE ISLAND SocieTy— 
“Your appeal touches me, and here are $5.00 for ten years subscription. Now, 
if the other fellows will go and do likewise, why there you are, a free man. 
The March number is first-class and worth the money.” 


@ From Isaac F. Kincspury, West Newton, MassacHusetts—‘“In reply 
to your query ‘what will you do?’ I enclose herewith check for $10 to pay in 
advance for subscriptions to the magazine. I am a life member under a pay- 
ment of my mother many years since, and in recalling her life and devotion, I 
am glad to contribute to this good work.” 


@ OTHER Extracts—‘] cannot do without the HoME Missionary,—the 
brightest magazine in religious journalism. I send $1.00 for two years.” 

@ “One dollar for two years. We cheerfully surrender our right.” 
@ “A dollar for two years. 


¢c “For a long time I have had tt for nothing. 
worth 1t.” 


G “Lam most heartily in favor of having the Home Missionary self- sup- 
porting, and it gives me pleasure to surrender my right to tt free.” 


@ “lam alife member of the Society, but must help a little more m its 
time of need.” | 


I have for some time intended doing this.” 


I send a dollar. It 1s well 


@ “I have had it many pears and am thankful. 
sixth year. I enclose $2 for four years.” 


@ “For many years I have read it monthly with great delight. 
surrender my claim to a free copy. One dollar for two years.” 


@ “I wish to surrender this right and hope many more will do as I am do- 
ng.” | 
q “I heartily approve your suggestion. 


I am now in my eighty- 


I gladly 


I enclose one dollar and pray the 


work may go on.” 


q “lam perfectly willing and do it gladly. Many thanks for the receipt of 


the piagnarne for so many years.” - 


FORTH. 
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The wide, wide field of 
Need Everywhere 
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The Path Ahead 


By H. C. HErR1NG, D. D., GENERAL SECRETARY re 


UR SOCIETY will soon pass its 81st milestone. Let us review the 
_ situation and take a forward look. An obvious place of beginning 1S 
an mquiry concerning 


OUR ASSETS 


The prime element in our assets remains unchanged,—the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Without this we would be bankrupt. W1th t 
we have an immeasurable treasure. Its value grows from year to year in the 
enlarging list of lives redeemed by its power. To hold tn trust the message of 
the eternal love of God in Jesus Christ is a great privilege for any man or 
organization. 

Our Soctety is rich, too, nm C hristian men and women devoted to its serv- 
ice. A few are in the office at Nez ww York, a larger number have oversight of 
the work as Superintendents and Secretaries, in forty-six States and Terri- 
tories; a still larger number are serving on Boards of Directors and Commit- 
tees of the Nattonal and State organizations, and another company, outnumber- 
ing all, are preaching the Gospel under the Society's commission in every cor- 
ner of the land. Add to this the supporters of the work whose prayers and 
gifts enable it to go on, and we find ourselves in the fellowship of a great com- 
tany who belong to our Society, and to whom it belongs. | 

During the past two years, the Society has been in the process of reshaping 
its organization so as to draw'together these varted forces in close relations for 
effective service. This process 1s now happily completed. With great unan- 
imity and heartiness the supporters. of our work all over the land are making 
ready for an advance. An outline of the Society’s organization will be found 
elsewhere tn this issue. 

Turning to the question of money assets, the Treasurer's report on another 
fage shows invested funds to the a:nount of $460,198. 51, an crease of $75,- 


‘ 


349.15 during the past year. This ts a cheering growth m our resources. But o 
if the debt of $170,026.07 reported A pril I, 1s to be regarded as an asset, it 3 
must be because of the demand which it makes upon us for quickened faith and . 


more earnest prayer. May God give us grace to put the day of debt forever in a 
the past! The sum named is $4,000 less than the debt of a year ago. 


OUR OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


This ts a growing nation. In all its elements, desirable and undesirable, E 
there ts expansion. There has never been a time tn tts history when the call for = 
home misstonary effort was so great. bid Four chief types of work demand our. a 
attention. 


1. THE FRONTIER. The remark | is often made that we no longer have a v 
frontier. There ts more error than truth in the statement. Wherever an In- ee 
dian reservation is being opened for settlement, wherever irrigation is redeem- 

mg a great tract of desert, wherever the discovery of valuable ore starts a new 

mining town, wherever the building of a line of railroad brings land hither- 

to valueless into the market, wherever the erection of a great industrial plant 

makes a city out of a farm, —there jou have a frontier as truly as at any stage 

of our history. And these things are being done all over the West. We are 

not keeping pace with the demands thus made. 3 
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THE PATH AHEAD 39 


2, THE Country AND VILLAGE. Ail over the East and Middle West 
there are communities and churches, long founded, which once had strength or 
the promise of strength. In the shifting ‘of population which goes on in our 
land in extraordinary degree, they find themselves. weakened so that the mainte- 
nance of the church is impossible. The buildings are there. A nucleus of 
Christian people is there. Around them are many who need the Word of God. 


But without outside help a munister cannot be supported, godlessness creeps in. 


und the community lapses towards barbarism. There 1s no more sacred obliga- 
tion upon the Christian people of this land than to come to the aid of these 
struggling bands of Christians. } 

3. THE IMMIGRANT. Three thousand people a day come to us frie 
foreign shores. They bring a babel of tongues and a medley of customs. They 
bring an even greater confusion of beliefs and no beliefs. We must address 
ourselves to the task of teaching them the truth as it is in Jesus. For their 
sake, for our own sake, for our nation’s sake, for Chnist’s sake, we must shep- 
herd them as they scattcr abroad throughout the land. Most of them need the 
Gospel in their own tongue. This means a complicated and exacting task. But 
we cannot decline tt. Our Society needs resources to push its work in all the 
thirteen tongues in which it 1s now preaching the Gospel. The work in Cuba 
is essentially a part of this duty. Nowhere in the world does the message of 
Christ find readier welcome. The Home Missionary Societies of six Protestant 
denominations.are at work there and all with much encouragement. 

4. THE Cities. No emphasis 1s needed upon the urgency of this task. 
Our cities are multiplying and growing with rapid strides. In them all are 
two dangerous classes—the pleasure seeking rich and the irresponsible poor. 
Soctety 1s threatened from both extremes of “the sociai scale. 4 

It 1s the imperative obligation of Christian men—poor and rich—to labor 
and pray with unstinted diligence to save our cities. If progress seems slow im 
the staying of civic corruption, or the checking of sensual indulgence, there 1$ 
no cause for discouragement. Our prime concern ts so to carry our message to 
tenement and mansion that many shall be turned from darkness to light, from 


the power of Satan unto God. The results will show in the city’s life as the | 


years go by. 


Into each of ilies fowk avenues of effort there 1s urgent need that we 


should push with all our power. 
OUR PLANS 


C omprehensively, it 1s our plan to maintain and enlarge our work alonk 
the lines just named, so far and so fast as our resources permit. But —_ 
this general plan certain specifications should he made. 


The Society will confine itself to the task for which it exists—the planting + 
and maintenance of Congregational Churches. This one thing we do. Other 
sorts of effort have their due and indispensable place. This sort falls to us and | 


has boundless claims upon our devotion. 


We shall in this work co-operate closely with other homeland socket 
representing our fellowship of churches. In the interest of both economy and 


eficiency, we shall share no pains to make our work aid theirs, and utilize theirs 
to aid ours. 
: We shall plant churches, not for denominational glory, but for the odvands 
of the Kingdom. We shall stand ready to enter into equitable arrangement 
«1th any denomination of Christian people as to the occupancy of new fields. 
Ve shall not continue to support a church in a given place solely because it 1s 
there. The question must always be whether tt is needed there. On the other 
hand, we shall not lightly surrenuer any of our churches. We believe that God 
has given us a special and honorable place in the sisterhood of churches, andé 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


that we have no right to withdraw before the ynwarranted encroachment of 
other denominations. We hope, both by our readiness for relations of comity, 
and by our refusal to be crowded out, to promote the better day when the fric- 
tion of sects will cease. 

We shall be deeply concerned to promote the spirit of evangelism. Our 
Society is ‘evangelistic in its very nature. To extend the rule of Christ over the 
hearts of men 1s our one aim. We shall not be content, except as we do all that 
lies in our power to make dominant the desire to bring men and women and 
children to accept Christ. The evangelistic spirit should permeate the teaching 
and upbuilding work of the church, the nurture of the little ones of the flock, 


and all its educational agencies, as ‘well as the specific endeavor to bring men 


to the acceptance and confession of Christ. 


We shall seek close relationship with the agencies by which the mimstry 
of the church is trained. It is of the highest importance to our work that we 


have men suficient in number and adequate in equipment for the important tasks 
with which we are charzed. Increased receipis will not enable us to meet our 
responsibility, unless there 1s at hand also a supply of ministers with ample 
spiritual and mental endowment, ready for service in hard places. 

We shall endeavor to use the money entrusted to us with rigid economy. 
Ve shall guard to the best of our ability against every form of waste. But we 
shall remember that the highest economy 1s effective use, and seek to avoid the 
farsimony which issues in loss. We shall endeavor not to outrun the desire of 
the churches in the assumption of obligations, nor to disgrace them by timid 
distrust of their interest n the cause we seek to serve. 


THE NEEDS OF THE TREASURY 
Four hundred and seventy thousand dollars 1s the sum named by the Ad- 


visory Committee of the National Council, as needed by our Society for the 
current year. This includes all amounts received by the State Home Mi issionary 


' Societies, as well as by the National Society. It does not include receipts from 


legacies and investments. Our S ociety has accepted the sum named as the 
financial goal for the year. ‘f it is received and the legacy receipts do not de- 
crease, 1t will be possible to maintain the werk now in existence, make some ex- 
tensions at points of pressing need. and reduce the debt to more manageable dt- 
Mensions. , 

It should be understood, however, that if the gifts of the year fall short of 
the $470,000 in any considerable degree, it will mean continuation of the pres- 
ent restricted scale of effort and no reduction of debt. 

We, are, therefore, in co-operation with the State Home Missionary So- 
cieties, laying-plans for bringing the needs of home missions to every Congre- 
gational Church and every Congregationalist from Maine to California during 
the current year. We ask for a cordial welcome to our presentation and a 
generous response. We need from each individual, not a contribution to a col- 
lection, but a DEFINITE, THOUGHTFUL SUBSCRIPTION—A SUBSCRIPTION MEASURED 
BY THE MAGNITUDE AND FUNDAMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAUSE. 

For men of means this subscription may well take the form of large gifts 
for special purposes, such as we stand ready to suggest. But, whether large or 
small, we most earnestly urge that the gifts of the year be deliberate and prayer- 
ful, dictated by a sense of the immeasurable importance to America and to the 
world, to time and to eternity, of winning our land for Christ. 

We ask all our fellow Congregationalists to join US in the re-dedication of 
our efforts and our substance to a forward movement in Home Missions. 

It 1s A HIGH RESPONSIBILITY WHICH RESTS UPON US. OUR PAST HISTORY, 
SO FULL OF GREAT NAMES AND NOBLE DEEDS, SUMMONS US TO LEADERSHIP: OUR 
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THE ORGANIZATION 41 


PRESENT RESOURCES OF INFLUENCE, OF MONEY, OF STRONG MEN AND WOMEN 


ARE AMPLE FOR THE WIDE FUTURE WHICH GOD IS OPENING BEFORE US. By HIs 
GRACE WE WILL MAKE THAT FUTURE THE FULFILLMENT OF THE PROPHECY OF 
OUR PAST. WE WILL CLAIM ABUNDANT SHARE IN THE ENDEAVOR TO ESTABLISH 
THE RULE OF CHRIST IN ALL HEARTS THROUGHOUT THE LENGTH AND BREADTH 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY SENT FROM ITS MEETING LAST JANUARY THIS WORD: “THE TIME IS A 
CRISIS. THE TIDES OF DESTINY WILL NOT WAIT. THE SUMMONS IS TO OUR 
ENTIRE CONGREGATIONAL FELLOWSHIP, TO EVERY PASTOR, TO EVERY CHURCH, TO 
FKVERY MEMBER. THE CHALLENGE OF THE SITUATION IS THE VOICE OF GOD.” 
THESE ARE STRONG WORDS, BUT THEY EXPRESS SOBERLY AND ACCURATELY THE 
NATURE OF THE OBLIGATION WHICH RESTS UPON US. MAY THE GRACE OF GOD 
ENABLE US TO MEET IT. | | 


The Organization of the Society 


rt. It is a body consisting of delegates chosen by State Congregational 
Home Missionary Societies. Each S ociety sends three and one additional for 
each 5000 members of churches forming its constituency. Certain life members 
of the Society also have the privilege of voting. 

2. The territory under its care 1s for the purpose of tts work divided into 
three classes: (a) States which raise sufficient money to support the Home 
Misionary work carried on by them. These are known as Constituent States: 
(b) States which fall short of this, but have duly organized Missionary So- 
cieties and contribute a certain percentage of the amount expended within their 
bounds. These are known as Co-operating States: (c) States and territories 
not meeting above conditions ; these are known as Missionary Districts. 

3. Its execute agency is a Board of Directors, chosen at the annual mecet- 
ing of the Soctety, one from each Constituent State and six at large, and an 
Executive Committee of nine chosen by the board to act mm its behalf in the 
tailed conduct of the affairs of the Society. 

4. The chief administrative officer of the Society 1s called the General S ac- 
retary. Assistant Secretaries to aid him in Mis task are appointed by the Board. 

5. All amounts ratsed in Co-operating States and Missionary Districts go 
to the treasury of the National Society, together with a certain percentage of 
amounts raised in Constituent States, the schedule of the latter being fixed by 
me Board of Directors. | 


THE TREASURY, APRIL 1, 1907 
N THE sitmmary financial statement for the fiscal year that closed M skh 


31, which follows, it will be observed that while receipts for current work 


are somewhat less than for the previous year, there has been a gratifying 
increase in the invested funds of the Society in these past twelve months. — 


Invested Funds; Apvil 1, 1006... $30 3,840. 36 
Recetbts for Current Work, 1905-06..........+.... $253,435 55 | 
Recetpts for Current Work, 223,889.48 
Debt, April 1, 1007... 70, 92h 67 
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Rev. Jose Fortuny-Salvado 


By GeorcE L. Topp, D. D. 


NE MORNING in the latter 
part of May, 1903, a Jesuit 
priest of the order of the Escol- 

apios, called at the mission rooms of 
the Congregational Church in Havana 
and asked to see the Superior. His 
request being granted he briefly in- 
troduced himself and presented a lit- 
tle book entitled “The Divine Plan,” 
saying as he did so, “I would be 
pleased to have you read this book. 
I am interested in a new propaganda 
and at some convenient time would 
like to talk the matter over with you.” 
He expressed his interest in all good 
work and went away. 
contained a concise statement of the 
nature and attributes of God, the plan 
of salvation, the nature and power of 
the Holy Spirit; from these were 
demonstrated the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. The lat- 
ter part of the book was given to the 
infallibility of the Church, the Virgin 
Mary and the saints. 

A few days later the Escolapio 


called again and asked concerning the 
book. When told that the first part of | 
the book was very acceptable but that | 


the last part was contrary to our be- 
lief and practice, he smiled and said, 
“Your. objections need not separate 
us.” He then requested that some 
evening be appointed and a place 
designated where we might talk over 
the matter bv ourselves, for, said he, 
“It is not well for me to be seen here 
too often.”’ He was evidently troubled 
and appeared very much in earnest. 


An evening was agreed upon when he 


should come to the pastor’s house and 
be given opportunity to say what he 
might wish to say. At the appointed 
time he appeared, dressed like ordi- 
nary men. As he entered the house he 
said very significantly, “We some- 
times dress in this manner at night.” 
The conversation continued until a 


The little book 


late hour. He said that he was one 
of a number appointed to formulate a 
working plan by which to reclaim 
Cuba for the Romish Church and de- 
feat Protestantism in the island. He 
found that he knew very little about 
the faith which he was combating, 
and began to study the matter to learn 
what Protestantism really stood for. 
He re-read church history with a new 
object in view. He had come to look 
upon Martin Luther as a hero. Said 
he, “had I been in his place, and able 
to do so, I would have done as he did. 


Martin Luther protested against the 


evils of the church. I have been do- 
ing so for years. In fact, I have been 
a Protestant for a long time without 
knowing it. I cannot express my 
views openly nor can I conscientiously 
remain silent. I must help to right a 
great wrong. It is a difficult thing to 
break away from old associations and 
old traditions; it will lead to persecu- 


tion and perhaps death, but I cannot 
live the life of a hypocrite. 


My own 
brother is the director of the Escol- 
apio College in Guanabacoa; 


priest and professional man in Spain, 


and in Cuba, are my former pupils. I 


am surrounded by a strong and com- 
pact circle.” With tears in his eyes. 
he said, “What shall I do?” It wasa 
crucial moment in the life of an honest 
man, a struggle of conscience with 
ambition, but the resolution came and 


he replied, “T will serve God and fol- 


low the'\right, let come what may.” 


From that moment Jose Fortuny-Sal- 


vado was a new man. He had gained 
a freedom which he had never before 
known. His former associates follow- 
ed him and endeavored to make him 


recant and return to the Romish. 
large money considerations 


Church: 
were held out to him, but he told his 
tempters to leave his room and never 
return. They soon realized that their 


| it is a. 
wealthy institution and the most im- — 
portant of its kind; he was my pupil, 
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REV. JOSE FORTUNY-SALVADO 
efforts were futile and they left him. 


He often remarked, 
have I realized that God was with me, 
now I know it for He helps me and 
hears my prayer, I am conscious that 
He is present in my room. I could 
not do what I am doing without Him.” 
He went into retirement for a time. 
The hair grew upon his tonsured head 
and the beard upon his smoothly 
shaven face. When he returned he 
came dressed as a man. He had put 
off the old man with his works and 
put on the new with his face glowing 
with a peace that surpassed all his 
former understanding. The first even- 
ing that Senor Fortuny-Salvado at- 
tended the church service he was 
asked to tell something of his ex- 
perience. His emotion was such that 


he could only say, “God is love.” His 


tears were more eloquent than words 
could have been. Every heart beat in 
sympathy, and at the close of the serv- 
ice every hand clasped his in brotherly 
welcome. He found himself sur- 
rounded by friends, all eager to as- 
sure him of sympathy. That was a 
scene never to be forgotten. 


Senor Fortuny-Salvado united with 


the Congregational Church in July, 
He soon became a helper in 


“Never before 


Sunday school and mission work. He 
wrote an elaborate article entitled, 
‘The Triumph of Protestantism over 
Catholicism,” which he read to an ap- 
preciative audience. Here was a man 
trained in the highest educational 
circles and in the best methods 
knowr- to the Roman Catholic world, 
eloquent in speech, using the most 
perfect form of the Spanish language, 
at home in the fields of history both 
ancient and modern, well abreast with 
the times in science, philosophy, theol- 
ogy and current events. His work 
was fully satisfactory and he was 
commissioned as missionary by the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and employed as assistant pas- 
tor in the Congregational Church in 
Havana. On November 1, 1903, he 


married Senorita Gregoria Padrosa 


Subirana who united with the church 
on the same evening, having previous- 
ly accepted the evangelical faith. 
Senor Fortuny-Salvado was ordained 
on January 21, 1904, by an ecclesias- 
tical Council composed of the min- 
isters of the Congregational Churches 
of Cuba, assisted by Rev. J. M. Lopez- 
Guillen, who was at that time Super- 
intendent of the work of the American 
Bible Society in Cuba. Senor Fortuny- 
Salvado remained assistant pastor 
in Havana until March 18, 1905, when 
he was placed as pastor. of the Con- 
eregational Church in Guanajay. 


That city was a stronghold of Cath-. 


olicism. Rev. C. W. Fraser, formerly 
of Key West, had been stationed there 
since September, 1901. Owing to the 
strong opposition of the friars located 
there, Guanajay was pronounced an 
impossible field for. an evangelical 
work, and we were strongly advised 
to drop it from our list, but thé few 
members of the church there did not 
wish the work to be dropped, nor did 
it seem best to the superintendent to 
do so. Senor Fortuny-Salvado under- 
took the work at great disadvantage 
and under very discouraging circum- 
stances; with firm faith in God, a con- 
secrated zeal and earnestness, and an 


indomitable energy and will, he has- 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


succeeded in a ucgree far beyond our 
highest expectations. Beginning with 
a church membership of twenty-three 
persons and with many of them in- 
different, he has brought the member- 
ship up to 135, has gained the honor 
and respect of the whole city, and with 
little exception, the friendship of all. 
The mission-house is the favorite 
rendezvous of the young people and 
an asylum for the sufferers from flood 
and the terrors of war. Mrs. Fortuny- 
Salvado is an efficient helper. Their 
little daughter Hilda is a_ general 
favorite, and the well kept and com- 
fortable home is an object lesson for 
all who enter. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Fortuny-Salvado were born in the 
Province of Catalonia, Spain, of 
which Barcelona is the capital and the 
largest city in the kingdom. The 
Catalans are noted for their activity, 
intelligence and progress. Rev. Jose 
Fortuny-Salvado was born in Reus, 
the second city of the province of 
Catalonia, on August 11, 1866, and 
was christened on the 27th day of the 
same month at which time his life was 
consecrated, by his parents, to the 
Jesuit order of the Escolapios, or Es- 
cuelas pias—religious schools—whose 


years he labored for the bettering the 
mind of the young, teaching them 
faithfully, as he thought right; his 
doctrines were several times question- 
ed, but his superior intelligence and 


devotion to study brought him the 


honors of his’ profession. He has 
written many articles for publication 
which have been well received. The 


more prominent of his writings are. 


the book entitled, ““The Divine Plan,” 
the article entitled, “The Triumph of 
Protestantism over Catholicism,” and 
his recent book in pamphlet form en- 
titled, “Human Perfectability.” He 
has published several religious period- 
icals, among which were “El Faro 
Cristiano,’ and his present paper, 
“The Literary Review,” which is not 
only the mouthpiece of the Congrega- 


tional Church at Guanajay, but has 


been accepted as the organ of the 
teachers’ association of the Province 
of Pinar del Rio. Rev. Jose Fortuny- 
Salvado is an indefatigable worker, a 
prolific writer, a man of superior in- 
telligence and a devoted Christian 
character. The Society is fortun- 
ate in having such a man in their em- 
ploy, and he should receive the en- 
thusiastic support of all concerned in 


particular work is the education of the \ the promotion of the Congregational 
youth. At seventeen years of age he 
became a novitiate and for twenty 


INTERIOR 


Churches in the beautiful island of 


Cuba. 


; MISSION HOUSE GUANAJAY EXTENSION 
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Nevada 


“NEVADA” 
‘By Rev. Cuas. L. MEARS 


“O, My Nevada, 
Dearest home on earth to me. 
Heed not their laughter, 
Who make light of thee. 
Love alone has vision 
To behold how fair thou art, 
And thy children only 
Know thy charms by heart. 
My own Nevada,” 
“l am not ashamed of thee; 
My own Nevada, 
Thou art home to me.’ 

(From Nevada Song). . 


N EW ENGLANDERS passing 


through the battle-born State 


of Nevada, in comfortable 
Pullman cars, with thoughts of green 
fields and populous communities, un- 
doubtedly wonder why Nevadans are 
not ashamed of their state—and we 


must confess to our own impression > 


on the first overland journey, when 
Nevada landscapes seemed a monot- 
onous succession of sage brush, barren 


hills and salt sinks,—when the Nevada 


towns were significant only for the 
plazas lined with saloons and gamb- 


ling houses,—in those days we sympa- 


thized with the prayer, “God call me 
anywhere, anywhere except Nevada!” 

After living for three years in 
Nevada, knowledge has taken the 
place of prejudice. The wealth of soil 
under the sage brush has been seen 
to blossom like the rose, the richledges 
of gold have been revealed under the 
volcanic ash, and back from the vil- 
lage plaza, has been found as cultured, 
generous. and attractive people to live 
by, and work with, as can be found in 
any of our great States in the Union. 
Under the clear sky and genial cli- 
mate, we now join heartily in sing- 
ing—“My own Nevada, I am not 
ashamed of thee.” “Thou art home 
to me.” Nevada to her citizens is a 


land of beauty, of romance, of pros- 


and promise. 


C. MEARS 


REV. 


We love to think of our State as 
the Holy Land, with Lake Tahoe as 
the Sea of Galilee, the Truckee River 
cur Jordan, with a suggestion of the 


low levels of the Dead Sea in our 


many salt lakes and the region of 
Death Valley. 

Isaiah’s prophecies and the imagery 
of Scripture have eloquent interpreta- 
tion in the general topography of the 
state. One learns quickly to love the 
brown hills and desert places, and the 
trips of the Sky Pilot, through the 
desert is made an inspiration by the 
fragrance of desert flowers, the ex- 
hilirating clear air of these high alti- 


tudes, and nowhere could one find a 


more responsive and generous class of 
people, when the preacher makes his 
gospel appeal tor help and co-opera- 
tion. 

Nevada, she! fourth state of the 
Union in area, is larger than the com- 
bined states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Mass- 


achusetts, Maryland, Delaware, West. | 


Virginia, New Jersey and Rhode Is- 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, RENO, 


land. The state is a great broad 
plateau extending from the Sierra 
Nevadas to the Rocky Mountains. 
The average altitude is four thousand 
(4000) feet. The sun shines nearly 
every day in the year. In 1905, there 
were only four days that the sun did 
not make its apearance. We are free 
from the cold winters of the East, the 
blizzards of the Northwest and the 
deep snow of the higher altitudes. 
At the present time Nevada is 
prominent for the discovery of mines 
of fabulous wealth, the largest known 
mineral territory in the world. Yet 
the mines are a small part of Nevada’s 
wealth. Irrigation is creating a rich 
farming country, with over one-half 
million acres of new land. Stock 
raising’ is extensive. Some single 
cattle ranches have as high as 50,000 
breeding cattle; Nevada sheep bring 
a premium in every market. Alto- 
gether Nevada is a parish of 71,000,- 
000 acres, 
records one 
Church in the state. 


Congregational 


and the last year-book 


NEVADA 


Nevada has 
neglected by 


been systematically 
Congregationalists. 


Thirty-six years ago, Dr. J. H. War- 


1en, the beloved superintendent of 
Home Missions of California, re- 
sponded to the request of some resi- 
dents of Reno, and assisted in. the 
organization of the first Congrega- 
tional Church, but apart from the 
Reno church, which is only nine miles 
from the California state-line, our de- 
nomination has made no effort to 
establish additional work, until dur- 
ing the past year a small church: has 
been started at Searchlight, four hun- 
dred miles southeast of Reno. 

Until 1902, Nevada work was in 
charge of the Superintendent of Mis- 
sions of Northern California, and dur- 
ing that period California was in- 
creasing rapidly in population and 
had use for all the available Mission- 
ary ‘grants of the Society, while 
Nevada seemed to be on the down 
grade, losing in population, with liv- 
ing expenses very high, and com- 
munities small and widely scattered. 
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NEVADA 47 


In the years following the decline of _ 


the Comstock Mines, Nevada became 
a synonym for open gambling, prize- 
fighting and lawlessness. 


During the past five years, there 


has arisen a New Nevada. The 
United States Government began by 
spending nine million of dollars on 
the Truckee Irrigation project, open- 
ing up half a million acres of rich 
agricultural land. Then followed the 
great gold discoveries at Tonopah and 
Goldfield. These two events have at- 
tracted thousands of people to Neva- 
da, and in the past year so many rich 
mineral lands have been discovered, 
that cities and mining camps are to 
be found from the Oregon line to the 
Colorado River, and from Lake Ta- 
hoe to the Great Salt Lake. 
hawk Mine alone has produced over 
six million dollars of ore in the past 
year. 


The railways are showing their 


confidence in the state by the building 
this year of about 1600 miles of new 
road, and the Western Pacific and 


Santa Fe are reaching for the traffic 


formerly monopolized by the South- 
ern Pacific. 
Every industry in the state is now 


enjoying great prosperity. Reno is 


the leading city, the location of the 
State University and the commercial 
center of the state; Reno and the 
nearby railroad town of Sparks have 
a combined population of 20,000, and 
everyone seems confident that the 
present growth will continue. Street 
car lines are now being built to con- 


_nect the City Railway system with 


Lake Tahoe and Steamboat Springs, 
and several million dollars is being 
expended on new buildings. 
Dependent upon Reno are the great 
mining communities of Ramsey, 
Olinghouse, Fairview, Yerrington, 
Wonder, Hercules, Victor, Rosebud 
and Vernon. The City of Fallon, at 
the heart of the new irrigation dis- 
trict, is only forty miles from Reno. 
The leading city of Southern 


_ Nevada is Goldfield, which now has a 


population of 18,000. Seven millions 


The Mo- 


dependence that 


of dollars are being spent on new 
buildings and improvements. Close 


by is Tonopah with 6,000, Manhattan © 


with 2,000 and Rhyolite with 4,000 
people. 


Eastern Nevada is sharing in the | 
wealth and progress of the state; the | 


railway is now completed to Ely, the 
great Copper Mining City, which 
promises to be the Butte of Nevada. 
With a population trebled in the past 
five years, with dividend paying mines 
and rich farms extending the length 
and breadth of the state, the Great 
American Desert vanquished by the 
Automobile and Irrigation Ditch, and 
Death Valley traversed by a railway, 
with thousands of people to minister 
unto, the churches now have a real 
field of permanency and hopefulness. 

The seven hundred millions ex- 
tracted from the Comstock Lode, was 
a curse to Nevada. The men who 


obtained the wealth took it away | 
” from the state and left behind nothing | 


but men ruined by the Stock Gambl- 


ing, which they had promoted. Now _ 


everything is changed. The mines 
are largely owned and managed by 
men who are building homes in, and 
entering into the life of, the state. 
Dividends are invested in Nevada 
cities in permanent improvements. 
The old helpless, hopeless spirit is 
now replaced by a confidence and in- 
prophesies large 
things for the future. The first mine 
in Nevada without Sunday work is 


now operated by a New York Con-. 


eregationalist. The hundreds of 
Easterners, seeking homes in Nevada, 
are giving every encouragement to 
religious growth. Our 
Reno has received one hundred adult 
members during the past three years. 


Other denominations have awakened 
to the opportunities of Nevada. The 


Methodists have about twenty church- 
es and a superintendent continually 
on the field. The Presbyterians have 
strong churches at Carson, Elko, 


Tonopah and Goldfield, and 


made large appropriations for church 


extension in the Goldfield isteiers 


church at 
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MOHAWK MINE, GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


The Baptists have recently employed 
an evangelist to organize work in new 
communities. The Congregationalists 
in Reno have not been asleep during 
these years, with a rapidly growing 
city to minister unto. The members 
have worked and prayed for reinforc- 
ments for the state work. The pastor 
and delegates have made many pub- 
lic and private appeals to conventions 
and societies to take an interest in 


Nevada., With sorrow, the church has 


heen obliged to refuse urgent invita- 
tions to organize work in Nevada 
cities. Now the first encouragements 
have come. The National Society 
with the Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Sdciety promise to send a man 
into the field. The State convention 
of Northern California has voted to 
take the trip of two hundred and fifty 
miles to Reno for its annual meeting 
in October, demonstrating its interest 


and sympathy with the neighbor 


state across the mountains. The 
Reverend John J. Pool late of Lon- 
don, England, now residing in this 


country for health reasons, has offer- 
ed to assist in the new birth of Con- 


gregationalism in Nevada. Dr. J. D. 


Kingsbury, our Western Secretary, 
at large, stands ready to lend his heart 
and hand to the spiritual reclamation 
of Nevada. The needs are growing 
ereater than ever, and the situation 
calls for money and men at once if 
the Sons of the Pilgrims are to have 
any part in the Spiritualization of 
Nevada. Students are now in the 


‘ State University at Reno, who, until 


they entered the University, never 
had the opportunity of attending a 
church service or Sunday _ school. 
During the past year some of the lead- 
ing students of the University have 
joined our church, and many of them 
must soon return to their homes, 
where no church privileges are to be 
found. A service was recently held in 
& prosperous town in the state with 
forty men in attendance, where there 
had been no service for six months. 
The pastor of the Reno church often 
responds to calls in neighboring 
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NEVADA 49 


towns to preach, where there is never 


a Sunday service. At least twenty-. 


five churchless communities now pre- 


sent hopeful fields, if only support. 


could be assured until the work is 


established. The days of opposition | 


to religion, so discouraging in past 


years are now succeeded by earnest 
appeals for ministers and churches. 
Nevada is filled with people who are 


enjoying great material prosperity. 
They wish to do something for a 
Christian work, that is aggressive, 
progressive, brotherly, Christian. 
Nevada to-day offers a magnificent 
opportunity to the Christian mission- 
ary. It has generous, -willing, men 
and women, who will repay a thou- 
sand-fold, any real interest taken in 


the spiritual welfare of the state. The 


only question is, who will come, and 
come at once? Shall the Congrega- 
tional denomination demonstrate its 
genius to unite the lovers of Christ 
into one, efficient, Godly, fellowship? 
It can if it will. | 


-~ Come! Sons of Plymouth Rock, to 
the help of the Lord, in a land where 
there is no false aristocracy, where 
millionaires and miners cannot be dis- 
tinguished apart, where the field is 
open to build up a common wealth, 
and dedicate its new laws and new life 
to the Christ of God. 


“And a man shall be as an hiding 


place from the wind, and a covert 


from the tempest; as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” | 
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Southern California 


FORTY YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 
WORK, SOME OF THE RESULTS 


A Congregational Constituency of 
Thirty Thousand 
By Rev. John L. Maile 


N THE extreme southwestern cor- 
ner of the United States lies the fer- 
tile plains, the encircling foot-hills, 


the lofty mountains and the tranquil 


coast line of the Italy of Amerjca with 
the preponderance in favor of Southern 
California. 

Home Missionary Results 


The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary aspects of this region may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Tabulated outcome of forty years of 
Christian work—churches_ ninety, of 
which eighty-five were aided by the 
National Home Missionary Society, and 
forty-seven are now self-supporting. 
Seventy-three pastors and two general 
workers constitute the ministerial force. 
Houses of worship, seventy-four; am 
sonage homes, thirty-seven. 

Total church membership, 10,000. En- 
rollment in Sunday schoois, 9,000. In 
C. E. Societies, 3,000. Estimated num- 
ber of families, 6,000. Probably 30,000 
people look to these ministers and 
churches for as much of religious privi- 
liges as they wish to enjoy. 

Of forty-three fields now assisted 
thirty-one are served by no other de- 
nomination. 

Present Achievements 

During the year ending March 31, 
1907, the new fiscal values put into 
twenty-eight church, parsonage and mis- 
sionary enterprises amount to $164,470. 

Of this total, $15,000 is an annuity 
fund invested in the old-town branch of 
Bethlehem Church and reaches Greeks, 
Italians, Jews, Syrians, and_ other 
nationalities. The East Main Street 
branch puts into this plant $18,000 in 4 
per cent. benevolence, and reaches 1500 
artisans employed in foundries and 


machine shops near by. 


Our Swedish tabernacle’ represents 
$36,000, of which $18,000 is proceeds 
from former plant. The college church 
at Claremont costs $25,000. The re- 
maining twenty-four undertakings stand 
for an average of nearly $3,000. 

During this first year of state Self- 
support, we raised and expended for 
grants to mission fields and administra- 
tion expenses $10,300, a total of $174,- 
770. | 

e Needs of the Work 

The forty-three existing fields miust 
receive a diminishing amount of aid. 
Fight clearly defined new fields should 
be immediately occupied, together with 
Strategic points which will develop 
along the line of another trans-conti- 
nental railway line building eastward 
from San Diego. 

Kern City is an operating center on 
the Southern Pacific system and has 
3.000 population. Here we have a new 
and small church organization which is 
struggling with the task of paying for 
a church building site and erection of a 
chapel, which must possess modern con- 
veniences in the way of class and read- 
ing rooms for week-day uses. An audi- 
torium must also be included for Sun- 


REV. STANLEY ROSS FISHER 
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SUBURB OF 


LOS ANGELES 


day services. Rev. O. F. Thayer is the 
_efficieat pastor of this difficult enter- 
prise. A large grant of Home Mission- 
ary aid is made to this field and gene- 


rous help will be needed from the 
Church Building Society. 


At Colgrove, Graham, Lawndale, Mt. 


Hollywood and Willowbrook, a church 


lot must be paid for and funds secured 


for the building of the house of wor- 
ship. Doldgeville, a branch of the Beth- 


_lehem Institutional Church, located in 


South Pasadena, has dedicated its house 
of worship but is $1,500 short of the 
tiecessary funds. The church recently 


organized in the Garvanza section of the - 
city and the. $6,000 church property 


dedicated March 31, are largely the crea- 
tion of the untiring energy of Rev. D. 
D. Hill, the pastor. : 


A Great City Outlook 
Los Angeles now has a population of 
250,000 and is rapidly increasing. In 


_ ARLINGTON 


HEIGHTS 


Bethlehem Institutional Church. 


In nearby circling suburbs we have 
seven other churches, of which six are 


recently gathered. 
Arlington Heights, Los Angeles 


Of our new situations, Arlington 
Heights presents an opportunity of un- 
equaled importance. An elevated mesa 
about two miles square in the south- 
western part of the city is being rapidly 
built up with houses costing from $4,000 
to $15,000. But three years have passed 
since the first residence was erected, and 


low more than one thousand beautiful 
homes are occupied by the owners, and 
the number will be doubled in the not 
distant future. 

Less than a year ago we purchased 
with the proceeds of a loan a splendid 


church site for $7,500, the equity of 


which. has increased by at least $3,000. 


this city we now have fifteen churches. 
and two large additional plants of the 
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This borrowed money must be soon re- 
paid and $6,000 secured for the building 
of a manse that will serve also as a 
place of assembly until the church edifice 
can be erected. 

The creative epoch of this likerpdine 
begins on the first of May with the com- 
ing of Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Ross 
Fisher. They are superbly equipped for 
the leadership of this commanding op- 
portunity. 

A graduate of Boston University vial 
recently from Yale Divinity School, Mr. 
Fisher is accomplished in the languages; 
possesses instrumental and vocal abili- 
ties of high order; he is an hymn- 
ologist and skilled in architecture; also 
is a strong executive in numerous direc- 
tions. 
his outlook. He is an effective preacher. 

Mrs. Fisher is finely educated, and is 


an accomplished soprano, as is demon- 
strated in the choirs of several ne 


abroad and is experienced 


European travel has broadened 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


widely traveled 
in church 


churches. She has 


activities. 

During the past twelve months their 
work at Ramona, Cal., has been a great 
success. A church edifice of the Eng- 
lish Gothic country style, has_ been 
built in a small village, and large ad- 
ditions made to the membership. 

At whatever cost of effort and sacri- 
fice, the money necessary to the strong 
beginning of the Arlington enterprise 
must be forthcoming. 

A large grant of Home Missionary aid 
is necessary for the first year, also a 
considerable sum from the Church 
Building Society. From this movement 


one of the strong churches of the de- | 


nomination will result. 

We hail with gladness the inspiring 
outlook which greets the National Home 
Missionary Society in its reorganized 


life. 


LVorthern N ew Hngland 


By Rev. Raymond Calkins 


- 


Its vast area—In Maine lie 21,009 
square miles of forest—10,009,000 acres 
of wild land—Rapid growth of popula- 
tion—Development of manufactures— 
Incoming Sena mission- 
ary problems. 

HE Home Missionary problem, as 

‘| as it exists in Northern New Eng- 

land, differs in no essential respect 
fromthat problem as it existsin other por- 
tions of our homeland. The only point 
which needs to be borne in mind is that 

Maine, at least, differs from our other 

New England States in the vastness of 

its area and in the sparsity of its pop- 

ulation in its northern portions. Of its 

31,500 square miles of territory, not less 

than 21,000 square miles is forest land, 

and nearly 10,000,000 acres are taxed as 
actually wild land. Not one-fifth of 

Aroostook County, alone almost equal 

in size to the State of Massachusetts, 

has begun to be cleared or cultivated. 

The greater portion of the state still 

awaits its future development. Thus, 

the Home Missionary problem in its 


general features, is more like that of one 
of our Western States, than like other 
portions of the East, or Middle West. 


In Northern New England, we con-— 


front, as elsewhere, the problem of the 
foreigner. There are probably 150,000 
French Canadians in the mill towns of 
Maine alone; 5,000 Italians are working 
in our stone quarries; 2,000 Finns are 
occupying and redeeming our abondoned 
farms. Large numbers of Swedes are 
cultivating the soil of Aroostook and 
other counties in the state; and of the 
Russian and German Jews, we have not 
a few. 

In meeting the foreign problem, the 
Interdenominational Commission is of 
inestimable service. According to a 
recent vote of the commission, that de- 
1omination which is the strongest in a 
given community where there is a large 
foreign population, is to have exclusive 
charge of the foreign work. If for any 
reason, that denomination does not take 
up the work, then any church is to be at 
liberty to take it. Our own Maine Mis- 
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sionary Society has a missionary among 


the Italians, is seeking for one to shep- 
herd the scattered Scandinavians in set- 
tlements, and contemplates added work 
among the Finns. In Lewiston and 
Waterville, good work is being done for 
the French Protestants who have a 
flourishing church in the latter city. 

The country church problem presses 
in Northern New England as no where 
else. In Maine, out of 260 Congrega- 
tional Churches, no less than 150 may 


‘be classed as country churches, needing 


endowment or yearly assistance, if they 
are to do their proper work. The dif- 
ficulties encountered in keeping these 
churches up to their proper efficiency is 
increasingly great. It is hard to find 
men ready to go into these small com- 
munities and do the work which needs 
to be done. The yoking of adjoining 
fields is made difficult in our polity 
which vests full power in the _ local 
church, which often declines to be yoked 
with another. Much patience is required, 
and the progress is slow. 

Peculiar to Maine is 
work, and its island churches. 


its sea-coast 
There is 


a flourishing church to-day at Matinicus 


Island, twenty miles out at sea from 
Rockland, and work is being carried on 
also at Outer Long Island, Little Deer 


Isle, Isle au Haut, Deer Isle, Cranberry | 


Island and elsewhere. With its 3,000 
miles of coastline, Maine presents al- 
most unlimited opportunities for work 
which thus far the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety has not been able to meet as it 
should. There are so many little set- 
tlements, and their isolation and destitu- 
tion are so great that a considerable out- 
lay iS necessary to equip and maintain 
an adequate force to do the _ work. 
Several missionaries provided with 
power boats could spend their whole 
time cruising about these islands and 
sea-coast settlements preaching a Gos- 
pel of righteousness, of brotherliness 


of hope. 


The missionary problem in Northern 


New England is bound to become more | 


pressing as the unoccupied territory is - 


opened up and made economically valu-_ 
able. We are on the eve, here in Maine, 
of a great industrial advance, and: the 
story of Rumford Falls, Millinocket, 
which equal in their sudden development 
that of any western communities, is 
bound to be repeated’ many times over 
in the coming years. No less than three 
railroad projects recently determined up- 
cn, are to open up all the. northern 
wilderness. The Alleguash branch of the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad is to 
penetrate a distance of 175 miles to the 
sources of the St. John River. | 
Somerset Railroad, recently acquired by 
the Boston and Maine, is to run north 
from the west shore of Moosehead Lake 
to the Canadian frontier, and the Port- 
land and Rumford Falls road is to ex- 
tend northward from the Rangeley 
Lakes to the Canadian-Pacific, opening 
up an entirely new territory. All! of 
these extensions mean the bringing in- 
to the state of new business, the develop: 
ment of great tracts of virgin territory, 
the opening of fertile farm lands in the 
Alleguash Valley, and in the wild coun- 
try north of Moosehead. Timber sup- 
plies will be made available which are 
not capable of being floated to the mills 
by water, and water power may be 
utilized now going to waste in the 
streams. With the clearing of arable 


lands and the opening of new settle- 


ments, will come the permanent ad- 
dition of farming areas and of man 
ufacturing centers. Unless something 


unforseen occurs Maine is about to wit- 


ness a great industrial development 
which will present unparallelled oppor- 
tunities for agressive and constructive 
home missionary work. | 

Taken in the aggregate, it is to be 
doubted if any section of the country 
presents as many, as varied, and as pres- 
sing home missionary problems as 
Northern New England. 
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The Suggestive Claim 


EVER TOUCHED ME!” 
was the defiant claim of a 
lad to his fellow who de- 
clared: “You're it!” These three words 
ht might easily be made the suggestive 
claim of this superintendency to Con- 
gregationalism. For as yet the Pilgrim- 

Puritan faith and polity has scarcely 
Vee touched this 129,030 square miles of terri- 
| tory, though the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 
{ headed for Virginia and rumors of a 
fe “Puritan Church” in the 17th century 
ie at Annapolis are still echoing in Mary- 
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New Jersey, 


of Pennsylvania and 


Adjoining States 


By Rev. C. 


i 
OF 
is 
i 


A. Jones 


land; while the first Congregational 
Church organized in Philadelphia dates 
back to 16098. However, it was the 
Welshmen at  Ebensburgh, Cambria 
County, Pa., who scored the permanent 
date: 1797. The 1906 record reads: 
West Virginia, 2 churches; Virginia, 4; 
District of Columbia, 6; Maryland, 6; 
42; Pennsylvania, 116. 
Total, 176. | 
Congregationalism Really Wanted 
These adjoining states stand ready to 
respond heartily to the friendly busi- 
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ENGINEER MC CANNON, SUSQUEHANNA CHURCH, PENNSYLVANIA | 


ness-like grip of Congregationalism, 
spiritualized. Already a local denomina- 
tional self-consciousness is leavening the 
lump. New Jersey felt its increasing 
force and the Congregational Union is 
the wholesome result. Philadelphia has 
caught the Congregational contagion 
and now plans for an efficient City Mis- 
sionary Society. Washington, D. C., 
has suspicious symptoms of the same 
malady. And there are other communi- 
ties that have been exposed to the flying 
germs’ and will ultimately succumb. 
Congregationalism is in the air. It has 
something that the people want, name- 
ly, ecclesiasticaJ, theological, scientific 
liberty. And what the people want, 
they will get, if it is not screwed down 
too tightly and the screwdriver lost. 


Invading the Black Belt 


This superintendency straddles the 
Mason and Dixon line. Within its 


bounds are all the historic battlefields of. 


the Army of the Potomac. Here is 
Gettysburg. Here is Appomattox. Some 
of us are “Johnnies;” some of us are 
“Yanks.” Congregationalism asks no 
sectional questions. So, with impunity, 
it invades even the Black Belt where 
people seem to know what freedom real- 


ging down the turnpike. 


ly means, and hasten to fall into line as 
Congregational possibilities come jog- 
Four brand 
néw colored Congregational Churches 
within a year! Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Pittsburgh! A general missionary, com- 
missioned especially for this unique 


work, would marshai a host in ten years. 


Thus far these dusky-faced Congrega- 
tionalists have come into fellowship 
against odds, though not necessarily in 
poverty. The Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, brought a membership of 198 and 
a property now worth more than $0,800, 
while they plan a $50,000 plant in the 
very heart of the Smoky City. Oh, for 
money to employ a Congregational 
Moses to guide this 20th century exodus 
through its wilderness into a desired 
land! | | 


Religious Reuben vs. Churchless 
Chesterfield | 


If Congregationalism is strongest in 
the country where the need is least, 
and weakest in the cities where the need 
is greatest, it is high time that the cities 
be Christianized. This superintendency 
is an excellent territory upon which to 
make the test. Thirty great cities, most 

of them without a single church of our 
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faith! What becomes of the domiciled 
Pilgrim-Puritans? They are submerged 
and, what is legitimately ours in money 
and men, signally sustains that which is 
not Congregational. Nor do we exactly 
regret this fact. We only wish that 
reasonable financial support would make 
it possible for us to utilize our own 
denominational resources, so that the 
Congregational branch of church work 
may not continue the threadbare tale of 
retrogression in the denominational 
scale. Once we were near the top; now 
we are second cousins to the twelfth 
place. Pennsylvania and adjoining states 
can help to rectify this unsatisfactory 


\ 


order. ‘Touch us, fellow-Congregation- 
alists! Help to make us “it!” 
Opportunity’s Open Door; Shall We 
Shut it? | 
Nearly seventy urgent requests, most 
of them for city churches, need to be 
pigeonholed this year for want of money 
and men. Nineteen hundred and seven's 
apportionment has been generously in- 
creased to $7,000. Yet $10,000 would be 
inadequate to satisfy the absolute need 
of churches already eking out a strug- 
gling existence, to say nothing about 
New Work, clamoring to be tackled, and 
which offers a speedy return of 100- 
fold for every dollar invested. For the 
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local resources of this entire region are 
almost beyond computation, but they 
ere slumbering. 
Local Resources to be Utilized 
Anthracite coal mining is not as yet at 
its zenith. Three hundred years hence 
will see black diamonds in abundance in 
ezstern Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal 
fields in western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia command increasing attention. 
There is money in coal lands! 
secure some of it for C. H. M. S. work? 
Natural gas booms every now and then. 
Three miles from Kane, Pa., was recent- 
ly drilled the biggest gas-well in the 
world. It broke away and shot into the 
air a daily waste of 39,848,000 cubic ieet. 
About $4,000 a day. Three days of this 
waste would handsomely equip this 
superintendency for a year. Why not 
make natural gas-wells count for Home 
Missions? Glass making is annually 
growing. <A new village, James City, 
Fa., begins its growth by putting up a 
million dollar plate glass factory. Two 
years hence 3,000 people will make good 
use of a Congregational Church. For 
ours is the opportunity to plant it right 
now. Shall we snap it? As for the steel 
industries, they have not as yet gotten 
their second wind. Millions are yet to 
be coined out of steel. Shall we see to 
it that some of these millions favor the 
C. H. M. S. work? 
The Personal Equation 

Men mean more than money. Con- 
eregationalism is getting hold of men. 
Home Missionary laymen like Supt. 


Thomas Addenbrook of Braddock, Pa.;- 


Capt. J. H. Fleming of Portsmouth, Va.; 
Engineer Wm. McCannon of Susque- 
hanna, Pa.; not to mention the C. H. 
M.S. Anakim of Jersey, tells us “There 
is yet a brighter day.” And, like Oliver 
Twist, we shall keep on _ shouting 
“More!” The next thing, however, is to 
utilize even still more all the laymen 
who desire to do far more than they are 
10w doing, spiritually and financially, 
for the bringing of men face to face with 
Jesus, for this is the prime purpose of 
all missionary work. 
A Menace or a Making 
We mean the immigrant. Nearly ¢ one- 


Why not 
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hfth of the annual million disembarking 
at Ellis Island eventually make the Key- 
stone State their Mecca. Misguided at 
the beginning, the Scourge of Attilla the 


Hun will sink into insignificance com- 
- pared with the disastrous issue of such 


an annual influx, at no distant date. 
Congregationalism to-day has no ready 
money set apart for a seed-sowing that 
a quarter of a century hence will mean 
countless Congregational trees of right- 
eousness. Except among the Scandi- 
avians and the Slovaks, practically 
nothing is doing in this superintendency. 
There are no funds with which to do. 
Five thousand dollars would start ten 
Immigrant Home Missionary stations. 
An Interesting Conversation | 
“Do not these immigrants. bring any 
religion with them?” | 
“Some of them do; others do not.” 
“Do not the respective denominations 
ninister to them?” | 
“They endeavor so to do. But a ré 
action obtains in the immigrant mind 
against the old country church and re- 
ligion. In the free air of, this country 
the old people, especially” among the 
reasonably intelligent, soon deprecate 
any compulsory action on the part of 


BIGGEST GAS WELL IN THE WORLD, 
KANE, PENN. | 
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the local priesthood. The children take 
uotice of this and they begin to grow 
decidedly indifferent; religiously, you 
can rate them zero. Then comes the 
public school and a new language and 
choicer American friendships, forces 
that tend to transform the grandchil- 
dren into religious interrogation points. 
Possibly the parents may be practically 
unchanged. Probably they will die in 
the faith of their fathers. The children 
are fast becoming utterly faithless. 
Probably they will augment the ranks of 
the rationalists, in the less reputable 
sense of the word. The grandchildren 
bid fair to become virgin soil for the 
choicest Christian seed that the choicest 
Christian can sow.” 
The Conclusion of the Whole Matter 
This superintendency longs to touch 
and to be touched. We have a master 
passion to become a “Congregational 
It.” Already we are $13,568 in the game. 
Plans are making to increase this sum 


fe THE HOME MISSIONARY 


for the ensuing year. Meanwhile, to 
eradicate all defunct fields and to trans- 
form their unused property into usable 


Congregational cash; to develop into 


greater strength and efficiency the weak 
fields that promise to bring things to 
pass in the near future; to seed tnis 
portion of God’s Country at stragetic 
yoints so abundantly that its Congrega- 
tional future may be assured, shall con- 
tinue to busy our increasing constitu- 
ency. Indeed, we are pledged as a local 
Filgrim-Puritan force and as a C. H. 
M. S. national factor, “to aid congrega- 
tions that are unable to support the 
Gospel ministry.” So should you in 
your hustling, interested reader, lose 
sight of us for a moment; we trust you 
will immitate the scientific course of the 
skilled deep-sea fishermen, who know 
that they have hooked a “record-break- 
er’—feel our pull and watch our line- 
cuts. Then shall our grateful asknowl- 
edment be: “Youdidtouchme. Iam it.” 


Wisconsin, The Outlook 


By George R. Leavitt, D. D. 


HE EDITOR requests from me 
a view of “the most striking 
needs” and of “some of the 
great opportunities” of Wisconsin as 
a Home Missionary field, at this 


critical time. May the response which | 
I gratefully attempt be half as good 
as the invitation which specifies the 


following as qualities to be sought by 


me: “For promise, make it bright; 


for need, make it strong; for oppor- 
tunity, make it overwhelming.” The 
text is good. The fault, if I fail, will 


be mine. 
I. A Vision of Need 


Paul, at his conversion, had a vision 
of his relation to the world as a field 
for missions. Afterward, he had more 
visions. He was a man of visions, as 
a characteristic of his apostleship. 
One was of “the man of Macedonia.” 
The aptitude for visions, in all the his- 
tory of Christianity, has been a quali- 
fication for apostleship. Samuel J. 
Mills had a vision by the historic hay- 


stack. He saw the man of Macedonia. 
Then, I had his vision—no, my own— 
in the autumn twilight, in the loom of 
the mountains with the breeze rust- 
ling in the grove, and the river mur- 
muring through the valley, and the 
echo of the prayers of generations of 
students in my heart, inspiring my 
consecration. 

Those are epochs of vision. I think, 
now, of Home Missions in Wisconsin, 
What an epoch was that when the 
State Home Missionary Society met 
at Sparta, 1899 and with fear, 
but, with an enthusiasm of consecra- 
tion, adopted self-support! We saw 
the great Commonwealth, still in its 
pioneer stages of history, but with 
over two millions of people. We saw 
our 240 churches, with their member- 
ship of more than 20,000. We saw 
the requirement of doubling our of- 
ferings. And we said, as Mills said: 
“We can if we will.” And we did! 
But it needed the vision! . 
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And not of Wisconsin only, but of a the Continental work, East, South, 


ae continent. What a vision we had at West, is our work, too, in which we f 
a Sparta ! A vision renewed for some must have our share. Nowhere was ; 


“4 years for some of us, for many of us, the interest in the reorganization of 


a every year, since that memorable our national work greater than in i | 
2 autumn. Wisconsin, and the conviction clearer tf 
- Through what an epoch of vision that a fitting response calls for our ! ' | 
a we are now passing, centering in the service, our money, and never did we : ; 


meeting in January, in New York, of 
the representatives of our Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society! The 
center in that epoch-making meeting 
being the six hours given to ten 
minute reports of the field agents, 
giving the vivid, mighty, thrilling 


vision of Home Missions i in this coun- 


try! Whose only result could be that 


more vividly realize that it is a new 
vision of the man of Macedonia which 
we see, the need of evangelism, the 
need of giving to men and women, to 
communities, the Gospel of the re- 
deeming love. This is our vision of 
need. | 

II. Great Opportunities | 


The need measures the opportunity. 


De wonderful meeting following, of re- 
van sponse to the appeal for heroic con- 
secration, with its convincing, un- 
changing note: “We can and we 
will.” 


The appeal of that great meeting 
reached Wisconsin. This is the vision 
we see: One of the greatest Com- 
monwealths in the Union, never grow- 


The question of our opportunity is of 
meeting the need. How shall we 
realize our opportunity? 

The answer is the same we were 
led, providentially, to give in 1899, 
when we adopted self-support. It is 
embodied in this brief prayer: ‘‘Give 
us what we have.” | 

(a) Give us the men and women 
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a ing more rapidly, its churches never we have: the effective use of our state 
4 so numerous and strong, with every crganization, of the men like Secre- 
i type of Home Mission work rep-_ taries Carter, Dexter, Whitelaw, and ae 
resented in it; the pioneer work men and women like our missionaries, ae 
ee largely in the lumber region of the as good and devoted as can be found f 
ee north; the fields, which, after a period anywhere, and of helpers like” the i 
a of growth, are declining or station- students of our splendid academies 
ary; the promising fields certain to and colleges. Give us, too, the effec- 


tive use of our reorganized National 
Society, of such men as Dr. Mills, 
and our new Secretary, Dr. Herring, 
whose hands, with all our consecrated 
strength, we would now uphold. 
And 
— (b) Give us the money we have— 
not to wrestle in competition with 
other denominations, but in a new, in- 
telligent devotion of co- operation. 
Give in the spirit of response that fol- 
lowed the Sparta Convention, when 
we needed to double our Home Mis- 
sion offering, and we did it! The ap- 
peal now comes again. To meet the 
present crisis in Wisconsin, and be- 


become self-supporting and strong; 
the city work in Milwaukee and a 
dozen lesser cities; its work for im- 
migrants and other foreigners—only © 
thirty per cent, of its population being 
native born—my own city of Beloit 
being a_ representative community, 
2 with its German, and Swedish and 


e Norwegian elements, its Greeks and 
- Italians and Russians and Armenians 
. and Poles, in addition to English, 
oe Trish, Scotch, Welsh and Africans. 
Never was our need of wise, con- 
secrated Home Mission work so great 
and so urgent. And, never, did the 


Congregationalists of | Wisconsin 


more thoughtfully realize that Wis- yond, givewhatyouhave! Itis enough, 
é consin is only a part of our field, that amply enough to meet the need. | laa : 
| | 
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AMERICAN HOME 


Rev.L.P. Broad 


N THE top of a mountain in 
QO Southern Vermont, one thousand 

feet above the little village at its 
base is our summer camp. Its principal 
feature is a square log cabin, from 
whose pointed roof Old Glory floats 
throughout the period of our stay; but 
the glory of the site is the complete 


circle of great mountains on the wide: 


horizon of the eminence, prominently 
Mount Monadnock in the east, Mount 
Stratton of the Green Mountain range 
in the west, Mount Glebe in the north 
and Mount Wachusett in the south. 


So these four notable mountains are~ 


at the four points of our cabin compass; 
and, glowing with enthusiasm for the 
redemption of our whole country, Mrs. 
Broad and I easily, in our home mis- 
sionary vision, make them symbolic and 
representative. 

Monadnock, with us, stands for the 
entire eastern section of the United 
States, Mount Stratton for the west, 
Mount Glebe for the north, and Mount 
Wachusett—fifty-four miles away from 
us as the crow flies—for our great 
Southland. A glance at them all flashes 
before us our whole home missionary 
field. | 

In making comparison of home mis- 
sionary needs, I invite the reader to 
stand with me, in thought, on our cabin 


rock and look successively at these four 
peaks in their representative home mis- 
mionary character. First we face 
Mount Monadnock. 
Now we are looking straight eastward. 
Behind that majestic peak the sun rises 
upon New England, first striking Maine, 
a unique missionary field. The Aroos- 
took forest country, with its one hun- 
dred thousand new settlers amid the 
moose, deer, bear and caribou, is a 
genuine frontier missionary district. Of 
Maine’s 33,000 square miles, one-tenth 
is in beautiful lakes and rivers. 
he rest of it is naturally the nation’s 
richest forest reserve, and only one- 
half of that area is yet cleared for 
Maine’s flourishing cities, towns and 
splendid farms. In lieu of the foreigner, 
Maine has the spiritual care of multi- 
tudes of lumbermen and of the fisher- 
men on its extended coast. 
Mountainous New Hampshire and 
Vermont have their intense rural prob- 
lems, affecting the destinies of thou- 
sands of young people. 
cabin rock on which we stand, five hun- 
dred to seven hundred people gather an- 
nually on a Sunday afternoon, for an 
out-door service, of whom many go to 
no church, Sunday school, or other place 


of prayer. 


Massachusetts’ story is soon told. 


All of 
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Magnificent in its history, patriotism 
and Christian benevolence, Massachu- 
setts has large home missionary needs. 
Unnumbered thousands from _ other 
countries dwell in sight of her Capitol 
building; while much of the western 
one-fourth of the state is a depleted 
farming district, and a missionary field; 
72,151 alien people settled in Massachu- 
setts in the fiscal year 1904-5. Home 
Missionary Secretary Ives says, “Mass- 
achusetts is the most foreign State of 
the Union.” | 

As we still gaze on Monadnock, we 
think, too, of Connecticut—brave, con- 
secrated to missions, overwhelmed by 
incoming foreigners; and “Little 


Rhody,” able and powerful, but a foreign 


State. 


To complete our eastern glance, 
Monadnock shall also represent to us 
New York,-the Empire State of the 
East, with its four million city, including 
800,000 Jews and 450,000 Italians, its 
Missionary Adirondacks, and _ its in- 
comparable Ellis Island, over which the 
irrisistible tidal-wave of foreign immigra- 
tion first sweeps in its steady inunda- 
tion of all America. 

Now turn square round, fellow viewer, 
that we may look at the home mission- 
ary West. over | 

Mount Stratton. 
This mountain, you see, is alligator- 


shaped. Look over the head and think 


of Ohio right in the line of your vision; 
that state of heroic beginnings, growing 
industries, and great missionary needs 
ecirong its foreign races. Indiana, just 
beyond, shows its new manufacturing 
centers on the lake, with mixed popula- 
tions; and farther on, Illinois, one thou- 
sands miles away from our cabin rock, 
burdened for the Christianization of its 
mighty city, and its southern mining 


‘towns. Then glance at the other states 


on the Great Lakes, Michigan, with its 
Upper Peninsula of snow, copper and 
frontier needs, and Wisconsin, with its 
religious problems of — to 
its north country. 

Now look beyond the Mississippi and 


see Missouri, with its struggling Chris- - 


tian Academies in the bridgeless Ozarks; 


SEEN FROM THE MOUNT 


Iowa, with its needy rural districts, and 


the West is ended. 


Minnesota, with its northern one-third 
still frontier. Beyond the Missouri 
River you see Kansas, with its growing 
foreign population; Nebraska, with its 
foreigners and frontier; the wonderful 
new State of Oklahoma; and Colorado, 
with its plea for Home Missions to save 
its miners from the peril of godlessness, 
and its people from the violent clashings 
of labor and capital. Next you glance at 
the Dakotas, with their treeless, pro- 
ductive plains, whose frontiersmen must 
be given Christian privileges while they 
lay foundations in that wheat belt which 
must yet feed our army of immigrants; 

Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, too, 
with their gold, cattle and advance 


guard of new settlers. 


Utah looms up as a dark spectre, still 


the slave of Mormonism. Nevada tells 


us of an extraordinary force in our 
national life, dangerous for so small a 
population unless Christianized. And 
since our southwestern Territories, New 
Mexico and Arizona are so _ identified 
with the West, we will let Mount Strat- 
ton also speak to us of their great mis- 
sionary needs, especially New Mexico, 


‘with a total population of 250,000, 149,- 


ooo of whom are ignorant, superstitious 
Spanish-speaking Mexicans. | 
And now, at last you see the Pacific, 
end hear the beating of its waves on our 
western coast. You see the ships com- 
ing from afar—from icy Alaska, from 
China, Japan and Australia to our ports 


at Seattle, Portland and San Francisco; 


and you realize that the floodgates not 
enly of commerce and of the peoples of 
the strange Eastern World are opening 
toward our shores, but of vice and social 
ruin as well. Our flash-light view of 
Instinctively you 
exclaim as you meditate for a moment on 
what you have seen over Mount Strat- 
ton—“May the God of Home Missions 
save our West!” 
Next we turn on our mountain ree 
and look at the extreme north, over © 
Mount Glebe. | 
Far above the whole country, as Hine 
far viewed, we see our Alaska, home, of 
Eskimo and gold. But our missionaries 
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are there, for all America must be 
Christianized. We throw a greeting to 
those isolated heroes, and pledge them 
our support... 

At this point in our observation, let 
us halt for brief re-capitulation. In the 
East, West and North we have seen 
everywhere deep local missionary needs. 
It may be said, however, that the older 
East and the West fraternize warmly 
with each other to meet those needs. 
The two sections are one in every 
ambition and interest. There are, more- 
over, wealth, general intelligence, zeal 
for education and missionary enterprise 
in this whole vast district north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It cannot be 
said either, that if any one of these 
Iccalities were not Christianized the 
United States might be disrupted. If 
Utah, for instance, were to become a 
moral sink, the United States would 
stand. q 

There is but one more mountain to 
face. We look at our Southland over 


Mount Wachusett. | 

In our fancied gaze we approach the 
South by looking at Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky; great 
border states with southern traditions, 
sentiments and vast spiritual needs. But 
beyond these we see the ten extreme 
southern states which practically con- 
stitute the unit we call the South, name- 
ly: Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Miss- 
issippi, Arkansas. Louisiana and Texas. 
In these ten states are 20,000,000 of our 
fellow-citizens; 12,000,000 whites, 8,000,- 
000 Negroes. Their difficulties are an 
unfortunate history, trying racial con- 
ditions, and great poverty and illiteracy 
of the masses both white and black. To 
these difficulties there are local excep- 
tions. But above all other obstacles to 
progress, towers the domination of the 
few in everything, from the beginning 
of the South’s history to the present 
hour. We do well to remember that 
the Cavaliers, representing authority, 
and not the Pilgrims, representing per- 
sonal freedom were the first settlers of 
the South. | 

That personal freedom in word, 


thought and act, which has been the 
North’s salvation, has never been the 
boon even of the liberty-loving white 
masses of the South in their civil, social 
or religious affairs; and hence, all its 
ills. Persons, combinations, classes still 
rule. 

Even the church life of the South is 
overwhelmingly hierarchical with an in- 
tensity unknown in the North; there- 
fore it can never nationalize the Chris- 
tianity of the South. In four years we 
cannot remember to have heard in these 
pulpits one prayer for our whole coun- 
try. 

Is it not the task of Northern Chris- 
tianity, to give our beloved South its 
spiritual and mental freedom? We must 
free the whites as well as the Negroes. 
The whites can never draw up the negro 
till they are higher up themselves. The 
South is not alone the 8,000,000 Negroes, 
but also the 12,000,000 white people, 
four-fifths of whom are the’ grand 
Anglo-Saxon “Common people,” wait- 
ing for social and religious freedom, and 
an enlightenment of which they have 
never dreamed. 


In rising to its true life, the. South 
labors under one overpowering disad- 
vantage not yet named—the sad lack of 
fellowship between the South and the 
North. This is, too, apparent to be dis- 
cussed. Christ has yet to unite the 


noble brothers, the South and the North, 


simply through better mutual acquain- 
tance; but meanwhile those powerful 
advantages for Christianization which, 
as has been noted, pertain to the East 
and West by the mutual confidence and 
co-operation existing between the sec- 
tions, .are largely denied the South 
This leads us to the profoundest ques- 
tion in our national life to-day; viz: 
How can this union of states perpetually 
exist if these disrupting principles of 
disunion continue to eat away at its very 
heart? Christianity alone, and _ not 
politics, can save our Union. 
The truth as it appears to me, may be 


- succinctly stated thus: The gigantic test 


of the genuineness of. Christianity in 
America to-day is its ability to unite the 


North and the South as one Christian 
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people; and a first duty of organized 


Home Missions is to do its part by mis- — 


sionary effort of every kind to bring 
this about. 

And for this mighty effort the way is 
now absolutely open; first, among the 
millions of practically un-churched 
“Common people” of the. white race, 
who fairly rush to enlist under our of- 


fered banner of ecclesiastical freedom; 
and in the cities, where intelligence and 
the growing national spirit will surely 
give welcome and support to full Chris- 


tianity, especially under wise Congrega 


tional leadership. 
In a fair comparison of needs must we 
not give the South precedence? | 


lhe Treasure State 


By Rev. O. C. Clark 


Its amazing extent—As large as Eng- 


land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
with 25,000 square miles to spare. Its 
amazing resources—Untold natural 
wealth—Its missionary promise and 
needs. 


{es RESOURCES of Montana, the 


c7portunities presented, and the 
burning needs of this great State 
is a theme calling for the discussion of 
a volume rather than a single page. 
Montana is in itself a great Empire. 
Ii, extent it has as many square miles as 
Great Britain, (England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales), and 25,000 square miles 
to spare. 


Resources 


First: Its soil, and the outlook for 


husbandry. It is true that great moun- 
tain ranges run through the state, with 


their bald heads, capped with eternal 


snow. But aside from this there are 


still fertile valleys; and broad outstretch- 
ing plains, until the eyes wearies in ex- 
ploring them. 

We rank Montana among the “arid” 


states, and while its soil is rich,—it can 


be depended upon for crops, only as 
water can be provided for irrigation. 
But Montana is said to be the best 
watered State in the Union, and of the 
nearly 100,000,000 acres of land, in the 
State, it is estimated that fully one- 


tenth of it can be supplied with water. © 


The factor of irrigation, then, in the de- 
velopment of the arid West, is so fully 
appreciated by the Government that it 


is taking an active part in it, and it is 


expected that next year the Government 
will invest $3,500,000 in Montana alone 
for this purpose, and probably private 
companies will invest twice as much 
more. What this means to the West | 
can be understood only by thosé famil- — 
iar with the conditions. A single illus- | 
tration of what irrigated lands will pro- | 
duce, is taken from the Government’s | 
report. | 
In the Bitter Root Valley thirty acres | | 
of wheat yielded 80 bushels per acre, | 
and sold for $1,368. 

Thirty-eight acres of oats yielded 90. 
bushels per acre, and sold for $1,368. 

Eighty-six acres of timothy and clover 
yielded 150 tons, the first crop. 

Fruit also is being extensively culti- © 
vated, in the western portion of the 
state, and is yielding rich returns. Ap- 
ples, plums, cherries, pears, prunes and 
the smaller varieties, can be most profi- | 
tably cultivated. The land in the Bitter © 
Root Valley is being cut up into smaller 
farms, and devoted to this purpose, and _ 
the price of such lands ranges from #50 | 
to $500 per acre. | 

At the present time the grazing in- 
dustry constitutes an important factor 
in the resources of the state. At the 
last official report there was over 5,000,- 
000 head of stock in the state, with the 
assessed valuation of $28,800,000. Sheep, 
Angora goats, cattle, horses and hogs 
were all enumerated in this estimate. 
The same report shows that the wool 
crop for 1904 amounted to 3,800,000 
pounds, and the average price per pourid | 
was 16% cents. | 

The great forests of Western Montana 
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also are an immense source of revenue. 
The out-put of lumber for year ending 
June 30th, 1904, was 253,819,000 feet, 
valued at $2,485,265. 

The coal product of Montana is 
rapidly developing. In ten years, from 
1893 to 1903, the increase of the output 
has been 660,976 tons. In 1903 it pro- 
duced 1,553,265 tons. 


Of course the material interests of - 


Montana largely center around the 
precious metals. At the City of Butte, 
the mining industries are developed to 
a wonderful degree. It is claimed that 
Montana produces one-fourth of the cop- 
per output of the world, and that 98 per 
cent. of this comes from Butte. [our- 
teen thousand men aré employed in the 
mines and smelters of Butte and Ana- 
conda, with a monthly pay-roll of 
$1,500,000. The Washoe Smelter at Ana- 
conda, has a capacity for handling 5000 
tons daily of ore, and the buildings 
cover 300 acres of ground and cost in 
construction not far from $6,000,000. 

This 1eview, then will give a little idea 
of the natural resources of the state. 
But it must be remembered that every- 
thing in Montana is only in its begin- 
nings, and notwithstanding the fact that 
Statistics abundantly prove that the 
yearly wealth produced from mine, for- 
est and agriculture is not excelled by 
that of any corresponding number of 
people on earth, the opportunity for 
profitable enterprise is practically un- 
limited. 

Notice some of the crystallized facts 
that stand as demonstration of what it 
has produced. Billings, probably the 
greatest inland wool market on earth, is 
just beginning to gird itself with 
strength. Boazman, in the heart of the 
Gallatine Valley, where her green fields 
bend with crops of barley, wheat, of 
oats that defy comparison, is still young. 


Great Falls, with a water-power second 


only to Niagara, with a powerful smelter 
in operation, still allows it largely to 
run to waste inviting mills and factories 
yet to come. Helena, the State Capital, 
with more money in her banks than any 
other city of the size in the land,—stands 
upon the site of the “Last Chance 
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_ REV. O. C. CLARK 
Gulch,” where millions of gold have been 


untouched. Butte, with her mountains 
of copper, and Missoula, with her Uni- 


versity, the center of education and cul- 


ture, in the beautiful Bitter Root Valley, 
burdened with fruits and richest viands. 
These all are only the first fruits; har- 
bingers of a richer harvest still to come. 

In addition to the wealth of soil, and 
mine and forest, Montana is a sanitarium 
for health. The water pure and spark- 
ling, and the air free from malarial 
taint. These conditions all combine to 
make Montana pre-eminently the land of 


pure air, bright skies, treasure moun- 


tains, and fertile fields. 

With these conditions present it is 
unnecessary to say that bright, aggres- 
Sive, intelligent men of nerve and energy 
from, New England and the Middle 


/West, and from across the waters are 


making their homes in Montana. And 
not only these, but the “adventurer” is 
there as well; the “get rich quick man” 
is also there. The refugee from justice; 
he has also come in the van, and stand- 
ing in the fore-front is the saloon-keeper 
and in every camp he is the conspicuous 
figure. All are here! A heterogenous, 
cosmopolitan multitude. 

What. then, are the needs of Montana? 
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More than all else Montana needs the. 


Gospel, and the fruits that the Gospel 
yield. Montana needs men of moral 
conviction, who can impress themselves 
by their sterling integrity and their 
habits of commercial honesty and their 
high ideals of duty upon this young and 
formative state. Men who can prudently 
and wisely withstand the inroads of sin, 
and defend and bolster up the institu- 
tions of Christ. 
Need 

Montana needs churches, and schools, 
and Christian homes, and she must have 
them, or the virus of sin and ruin will 
enter the veins of the nation and pollute 
the whole body politic. Montana needs 
men who believe in its future, and who 
are willing to give themselves to help 
mold it. Montana needs money to car- 
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ry forward religious work, with the same 
spirit of aggressive enthusiasm that is 
manifest in material enterprises. No 
where in all the land can men of money 
put their hoarded gold where it will 
bring more rich and lasting returns in 
molding the character of a great nation, 
than by helping to equip the struggling 
religious institutions of Montana. 

The mountain people in all lands have 
elways been vigorous in thought and 
action. The people of mountainous 
Switzerland, won political freedom and 
established religious liberty whiie the. 
lowlands of Europe were still struggl- 
ing in ignorance and serfdom. 

But no rock-ribbed land on earth ever 
had before it higher hopes than the 
“Treasure State” of the Northwest. 


_May God pour into this state consecrat- 


ed lives and consecrated dollars! 


TUE MOUNTAIN STREAM 
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Missouri and Arkansas 


By A. K. Wray, D. D. 


HESE TWO states have been 

associated together as one mis- 

sionary field for many years. 
In the latter state, owing to lack of 
funds, no advanced work has been 
done for several years. The one par- 
ticularly bright and promising work 
in the state is located at Rogers, in 
‘Benton County. Here we have one of 
the best and most flourishing Acade- 
mies in the Southwest. Our church 
here is finely located—owns a good 
house of worship and parsonage with 
ample grounds, and is entirely free 
from debt. The church and Academy 
co-operate heartily in the support of 
high Christian ideals and principles. 


the same county. It is in the midst 
of the fine fruit belt of the state, and 
has a bright future before it. 


The building of railroads through. 


various sections of the state and the 
rapid development of the lumber and 


mineralresourcesare opening up, great 


opportunities for advanced work, just 
as soon as the finances of the Society 
will enable us to go forward. The 
next decade is to mark a most won- 
derful development in this marvel- 
ously rich state, and Congregational- 
ists ought to be in the fore-front of the 
wave of prosperity and growth. Real- 
ly a new state has been born, and we 
ought to take rank among the leading 
forces that are to help shape its policy 
and determine its rank among the 
Commonwealths. Now is the time to 
plant the leaven and sow the seed. 
NEW MISSOURI 

The best thing that can be said for 
the new Missouri is that she has de- 
clared self-support. This is not the re- 
sult of any sudden accession of 
strength financially or otherwise, but 
rather of the awakening to denomina- 
tional self-consciousness and 


We have come to believe in ourselves 


and in our mission. With able pas- 


tors in all our strong churches—with 


the evangelistic spirit dominant every- 
where—with great opportunities and 
great needs inviting to strenuous ef- 
fort there is every promise of great 


missionary activity and enlargement. : 


We confidently say, “watch us grow.’ 

We are to incorporate the State 
Home Missionary Society and enter 
the list of Co-operating, if not indeeed 
Constituent states of the National So- 
ciety, at the meeting of the State As- 
sociation May, 1907. 

_ NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

For purposes of convenience we 


The one other church in the state may classify the needs and opportuni- 


is located thirty miles from Rogers in 


ties under three heads: Great Cities, 
Mining Districts and Mountain Peo- 
ples. 

First—The five great and rapidly 
growing cities furnish a _ perpetual 
challenge to our missionary spirit and 
zeal. To any one at all familiar with 
the staggering city problem in our 
country, the mere mention of five 
great commercial centers in one state 
suggests vast needs and splendid op- 
portunities for the wisest and most 
aggressive missionary work. 

There is to-day opportunity to 
organize two missions in Kansas City, 
one in Joplin, one in Hannibal and one 
in St. Joseph, to say nothing of 
Springfield and St. Louis. In not a 
single one of these points would we 
become a rival of another denomina- 
tion. In most of them we already 
have good Sunday schools, and in 
some of them neighboring pastors 
take time out of their busy lives to 
give occasional preaching. To delay 
in these places is forever to lose the 
opportunity and in some of them im- 
mediate action 1s necessary to save 
the situation. 

To work such fields successfully re- 
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quires strong, well-equipped men; to 
comfortably sustain such men during 
the first’ years demands liberal aid 
from the Society or other outside 


source. To go at it tentatively or ex- 


perimentally is to invite disappoint- 
ment and ultimate defeat. To begin 
with, a vigorous self-assurance and 
show of strength appeals at once to 
the community, and wins the support 
of its business men in the initial stages 
of the movement. 

Second—The Mining District. 


Within the last few years a large 


section of Southwest Missouri has 
been transformed from a_ peaceful, 
prosperous agricultural country, into 
one busy, bustling mining camp. Here 
has gathered together in a short space 
of time a dense population from all 
sections of our land. It has been im- 
possible to provide day-schools fast 
enough to accommodate the rapid in- 
crease of population. In these camps 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren are living in temporary quarters 
awaiting leisure and money with 
which to construct more permanent 
abodes. Little thought is given to 
schools or social life. The saloon and 
its concomitant evils abound. Other 
thousands are living on the borders of 
the larger cities in the district. These 
constitute a “downtown” problem 


much as is found in the large cities © 


everywhere. Take one example. In 
the city of Joplin is a section con- 
taining four or five thousand people, 
and only one church of any kind with- 
in their reach, and that a small, weak 
affair and located quite to one edge of 
the district. 

Here and there scattered over the 


district are camps that have spru_ig up 


almost in a day, numbering from one 
hundred to five hundred people. In 
many of these camps or villages there 
is absolutely no religious work of any 
sort being done. | 

Fully 95 per cent. of all the people 
connected with the mining industry 
of Southwest Missouri are native 
Americans. Many of them have seen 


better days and enjoyed better privi- — 


leges. They have come here where 
work is plenty, wages good and 
chances for retrieving losses in modest 


ventures are offered. Not infrequent- 
‘ly we find men and women of educa- 


tion and culture hidden away in a 
miner’s shack, working, waiting, hop- 


ing for the angel of good fortune to 
return. It would be difficult to find 


greater religious destitution than here 
abounds. There is a crying need for 


missionaries who will live among 
these people and preach to them the 


Gospel of love and hope. The chil- 
dren in these villages will soon be 


men and women and should be trained - 


in righteousness which alone will fit 


them for life’s duties and respon- 


sibilities. It is their right and our 
plain duty to give them the help thay 
need. 

Third—In some respects the most 


difficult problem that confronts us in. 


Missouri and Arkansas, is the peo- 
ple that inhabit the mountainous sec- 


tions of the two states. This consti- 


tutes our part of the great work that 
must be done all through the South. 
Call these people Mountain Whites— 
call them Ozark Mountaineers—call 
them “poor white trash’”—call them 
what you will, but you cannot deny 
them their birth- right as children of 
the Most High. 

For more than two centuries they 
and their ancesters have been seques- 
tered in the shadowy valleys, among 
the rugged hills and mountains, 
neglected and alone. They are far 
removed from the busy, beautiful life 
of this splendid age. They are 
strangers to most of the modern con- 
veniences and comforts that sweeten 
and make cheerful the ordinary life 
of an American. School privileges 
are the most meagre. Their religion 


is half superstition and half tradition. 


The Bible is practically a sealed book. 


The ignorance and inefficiency of the 


native preacher are appalling. Such 
religious services as they have are few 
and far between. The late Rev. 


_ Victor E. Loba, who labored for years 


among these people in Missouri and 
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literally gave his life for them, said: 
“I have traveled in wagons or on 
horseback hundreds of miles, and 
have been in all sorts of gatherings, 
and have never met a native preacher 


with anything more than the most 


meagre education.” Regular preaching 
and regular Sunday school work are 
unknown among them. 

These people are the purest Amer- 
ican stock you can find anywhere, and 
for the most part the virile Scotch- 
Irish blood flows in their veins. 

Congregationalists have a mission 


to these people, and can do a work 


that no other denomination can ful- 
fill. Others are handicapped by their 
history and traditions. For us it is a 
free and open field. Our polity ap- 
peals to their free and liberty-loving 
spirit. They respond quickly to sane 
Christian effort in their behalf. The 
cry of thousands of children and 


young men and women come from 


the valleys over the mountains saying, 
“Give us a chance—-give us a chance.” 
The Great Shepherd says to us, “Give 
ye them to eat.” What answer shall 
we give them and Him? 


Gleanings From the Wide Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a burdensome debt. 


years. 


ILL, Rev. Edson J. Moore, pastor, reports the largest Sunday school in 


@ West Stewartstown, Rev. Edwin A. Tuck, pastor, has tackled 


@ Conway rejoices se a new house of worship, costing complete $10, 000. 
Also the payment of a d.bi on its parsonage of $800. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sundelin, resigned.” He 
gather them for services, 


J. Lillbach, Revere Training School, succeeds the eid: ak 
will visit 
and wmtroduce them to near pastors and 


scattered communities of Finns, 


churches. This work is widening and full of promise. 
@ Miss Signe Sulin, a graduate of the. University at Helsingfors, Finland, 


has been engaged to work among the wnmigrants at East Boston. 


She can 


communicate with Russians, Germans, Finns, " Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and 


F?vench. 


@ Mr. Stachys Memerides, graduate of Anatolia Colleg ge, Asia Minor, has 
been added to the workers among the Greeks in Boston and vicinity. 
@ Mrs. Calhope Vaitses has been commissioned to do special social and. 


visiting work among the Greek people. 


@ Among the Finns the work has been rapidly extending ths winter. 
Many series of special meetings have been held unth numerous conversions. A 
church of thirty-three members was organized in Maynard and recognized by 


Council in January. 


Mr. Pekka Miettinen was ordained by C ouncil in Dec- 


ember to the work of the mimstry among the Finns in M aynard., 
@ Regular public services have been opened in the Italian Mission premises 


recently provided at East Boston. 


Prof. Gaetano Cazicchia of Dartmouth Col- 
lege conducts the Sunday services for.the present. 
of about forty members has been gathered. 


A promising Sunday school 


CON NECTICUT 


@ Bunker Hill, a “new enterprise’ 


ma growing section af Waterbury, 


celebrates the new year by a voluntary reduction of missionary aid from $300 
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to $200. : 

q Alien arrivals in northern N ew England during 1906 were 8,546, in 

southern New England, 112,020, total, 120,506. For 1900-1906 the total 1s 
729,448. 

@ Muianus, between Stamford and Greenwich, is starting the year with a 

new pastor, Rev. John F. Schneider, and plans for a new parsonage... It ts 


definitely hoped that permanent growth may result. 


MIDDLE DISTRICT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LBION, Erie County, is taking on new denonunational life with the 
coming of Home Missionary John fH. Barneit, who some years ago 
wrought well at Nanticoke ( Bethel) and Corry (Ist Church). | 

@ Pittsburgh, 1st Church, with its beautiful new modern temple, is rejoic- 
ing at the withdrawal of Rev. B. G. Newtons resignation, its efficient pastor 
and Home Missionary helper in works that are State wide. 

@ Trenton, New Jersey, St. Mark’s (colored) Congregational Missionary 
Society, with a Home Missionary vice-president, was recently organized. A 
ciub of ten tmmediately subscribed for as many copies of Congregational W ork, 
Mr. William J. Webb, President. 

@ Philadelphia churches and nunisters are rapidly awakening to the Pil- 
grim-Puritan possibilities in the growimg Quaker City, and are now agitating 
the organization of a C. H. M. S. (Philadelphia) City Missionary Society m 
the near future. The iron is hot! Strike hard and fast, brethren! 


Portsmouth, Virginia, Rev. oung retires from the First Church | 


with the New Vear, leaving a brand new $7,000 edifice, paid for, excepting the 


—C.C. B.S. favors. This is a hustling Southern C ongregational Church, with 


fine prospects and a fine opportunity for the Pilgrim-Puritan faith and polity, 
Watch her grow! 

@ The Superintendent, with the New Year, sent out two hundred and 
twelve Keystone and Cross (card) Messages, containing a seven-fold tocsin, to 
be read publicly in the churches. Many reenprpees replies have been very ap- 
hreciative. 


ILD WEST 


OHIO 


NE of the Bible readers among the Bohemians, in visiting a home re- 
cently, offered to leave some good Christian reading matter, when the 
woman indignantly replied that she was an infidel, that her husband 

cas an infidel, and that they were goime to bring their children up as mfidels. 
Our missionaries have a great deal of this to contend against. 

G Rev. William A. Elhiott of [llinots, has entered upon the work at South 
Lorain, a very important home missionary field. That city increased in popula- 
tion 400 per cent. in four vears, and it 1s said of it that there is “boundless 
deviltry, Sunday work and wide open saloons.” It is a field to tax a minister's 
best powers and consecration, and Mr. Elhott is proving himself equal to it. 


IOW A 


@ The Iowa Home Missionary Society has two missions among:-the colored 


feople of the state. 


@ At Des Momes a church, now | numbering sixty members, has been 
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organized, fad a house of worship is so far completed that its basement can be 
used. Rev. H. W. Porter 1s pastor. 

@ At Buxton, where there are five thousand colored people, a miming 
town, Rev. A. L. De Mond, a product of the A. M. A. schools, has been laboring 
jor a year with good success. It 1s ex -pected that a church will be organized at 
an early date. The Iowa Congregational! Home Missionary Society stands 
under this enterprise to the amount of $900. Six hundred of it, however, com- 
ing from one man who is specially interested in the work. 

@ The Union Congregational Church of Waterloo, organized a, few weeks 
ago, with Rev. A. B. Keeler, pastor, at the March Communion received forty to 
membership, thus increasing the membership five-fold. The Society assumes 
the entire financial responsibility of this mission, expecting quick and large re- 
turns, 

@ March 3, the Des Moines Pilgrim Church, just now resting heavily on 
the Society, had an mgathering of thirty-five, this being the largest eros 
in the history of the church. Rev. Arthur Metcalf began his work here only a 
few weeks ago. 

WISCONSIN 

@ Partnership in home missionary enlargement 1s Wisconsin’s keynote 
in the new home missionary era, with a 20 per cent. increase for the sake 
of a 10 per cent. sharing ‘with the National Society, and a moderate re- 
sponse to the growing demands of the northern frontier, besides supporting 
jrom extras a pastor at the University for students from Congregational homes. 

@ A recent visit to a missionary field by the Secretary and Chairman of 
the District Home Missionary Committee, on the plan of the “New Forward 
Movement for Information, Fellowship and inspiration, resulted m a saving 

“ft $50 on the proposed application, and the inauguration of pans for self-sup- 
port next year. 

@ L£ffective rallies in different parts of the state are being held to get the 
of the new partnership, and the work before the men 1n par- 
ticular 

It 1s proposed to have a National representative with Scckétans Cartier, 
wsit each of the ten district conventions held in May and June, and also to hold 
rallies between times in the churches. 

@ Further emphasis of the partnership idea is shown in the fact that April 
oth- T1th in Whitewater, the W. H. M. U. and Wisconsin Branch of the Wom- 
an's Board, for the first time hold their annual meetings together, and apart 
from the State Convention. 

@ Federation 1s prominent in Wisconsin. Committees appointed by the 
State Conventions of the Baptist and Congregationalists held a joint meeting in 
Madison, March roth, to consider plans for closer fellowship and co-operation. 

¢C New London, Rev. C. A. Boughton, pastor, celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary, February 

@ Antigo, Rev. P. H. mele pastor, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
May 22. 

NEW WE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ELLE Fourche. Since Missionary D.J. Perrin came to this field last 
September, the audiences have increased from thirty to more than fifty 
and the prayer meetings have more than trebled. This 1s the county seat of 
a country about the size of Massachusetts. A vigorous camping of civic righte- 
ousness has driven the half dozen or more disreputable houses which have al- 
ways reigned in the edge of the town out of the county, and closed up saloons 
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cn Sunday. A reading room has been inaugurated. 

q Bryant. Rev. T. Leggetie. A 38-inch Blymer bell has been purchased 
and one hundred opera chairs secured. Fifteen members have been received 
into the church. The Sunday school has one hundred and fifteen on the roll. 

De Smet. Rev. Z. H. Smith. The missionary and family moved into 
the new parsonage during the last month. Parsonage paid for. 

@ Glen View. Rev. R. K. Chapman. A new church building costing about 
$900 has been built without asking aid from C. C. B.S. The old building was 

destroyed by tornado in 1900. New building occupied for the first time Feb- 
24. 

q Letcher and Looms. Rev. G. W. Kilbon. Special meetings have been 
held in both churches during January and February, the pastor himself con- 
ducting. The meetings in Loomis were especially richly blessed. Many young 
men were converted and a good wngathering 1s expected. 

@ Revillo and Albee. Rev. H. G. Adams. At-the Annual Meeting it zvas 

oted to come to self-support at the expiration of the present commission. 
bout $800 has been raised for home expenses and $115 for benevolences. 
Twenty-three members have been received during the year, sixteen on confes- 
sion. The average attendance of the Sunday school has increased Aaa twenty- 
nme to forty-seven. 
e @ Webster. Rev. M. A. M artin, pastor. Soon after taking the pastorate 
> of this church in September, 1906, Mr. Martin commenced war upon the saloons 
oe and soon there was not a saloon remaining in Webster, where before they had — 
been rampantly active and offensive to the > public eye. Of course, some opposi- - 
tion developed and it mamtfested itself in breaking the windows of the Congre- — 
gational Church. But friends have multiplied and the church windows were 
quickly repatred, and Webster now looks like a temperance town. 


t 


AX 


4 @ Wheaton and Sunbeam. Rev. Guy P. Squire, missionary. Mr. Squire, 
2 who began work in a country field, twenty-five miles from Redfield, as a student © 
A 1900, and who has seen two churches organized and another ready for organ- | 
3 ization, two church buildings and parsonage built in a region otherwise entirely. 
4 destitute of religious privileges, rejoices in now announcing that the field has 
voted to come to at the. close of his last conmussion, January 1, 


1907. 
MINNESOTA | 
@ Onthe Burtrum-Swanville-Pillsbury field, Pastor A. G. Washington is 
working up with much encouragement the adult Bible class movement. The | 
Pillsbury station ts in need of sin ging books. | 
@ The pastor-of one of our ‘‘frontierest” fields writes, “I have had one man 
on his knees to-day in my little backroom seeking Christ. I am hopeful, too, | 
that is concern is genuine. He says ‘the die ts cast.” 
— @ At Sacred Heart the coming in of a new family or two has made it pos- 
sible for Pastor Wrigley of Granite Fall. s, to reorganize the Sunday school and 
hold a week of special services with good results. 
© Grand Marais, in Cook C ounty, a village of four hundred whites and one 
hundred Indians, was visited in the summer by General Missionary Fellows 
and fixed upon as a good place for work when times should improve. A Chris-— 
tian physician resident there. has ever since been urging the need of the place; . 
no preaching within eighty miles, the opening of the iron mines in the county, — 
the probable developments of the coming summer, etc.. There was no man qwill-— 
‘mg to take, in a Minnesota winter, this country, eighty miles from anywhere; 
and there was no money with which to send him, for the reduced appropriation 
of the Society for the state was already exhausted. But with March 1, God 
has given us a man of missionary peraor and martyr lineage, and put it into the © 
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ene 
heart of a of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, to furnish the money for 
the first three months’ support. | 
THE SOUTH 
EV. B. F. MARSH, D. D., of Daytona, Florida, has led in the organtza- 
: pt R tion of a church and the ‘building of a tasteful house of worship at Sea- 
) breeze, a growing town two miles from Dayton. The building was 
dedicated January 13. 
@ The Congregational Church at Saitcvabiite: Florida, 1s bveanted to the 
doors. It 1s probable that this fine new church ceil have to be pulled down to 
make room for a larger. 
TEXAS 
@ Austin, Texas, is on Home Missionary ground. But it has a C ongrega- , 
tional Church about three years old that has been seif-supporting from the first. 
: It has built and paid for the most attractive house of worship in the city. It 
: will seat one thousand, and the congregations are among the largest in the city. 
@_ A church of twenty-five members was recently organized on a train carry- 
ing Iowa people to Lyford, Texas, in its southern-most county. This is the 
modern Mayflower. 
ti. | LOUISIANA 
i oe @ A Home Missionary church among the Indians of Louisiana bis a 
Bae Ladies’ Semmary Aid Society. This Society recently sent $12.50 to Atlanta 
Be Theological Seminary, out of their poverty, because they felt the need of miNnis- 
i ters of the Gospel. 
ihe @ Rev. Walter C. Veazie comes from Colorado to Texas to do general miis- 
ii stonary work. A dozen pressing fields awatt his work. : 
eee q Rev. G. S. Butler, Professor of the Biblical Department of Piedmont 5 
if aI Pe College, Georgia, is preaching at the Old Circular Congregational Church of 3 
WS Charleston, South Carolina, awhile the church 1s looking for a permanent pas- . 
« ior. 
4 4 4 @ The coming Panama Canal is arousing the whole Gulf Coast, and calls a 
We dies are coming to us to line the coast from Key West to Mexico with C ongrega- a 
tional Churches. 
Florida has more ongregational Churches in proportion to tts popula- 
tion than has Ohio. 
a ie a HE Rev. Karl Newquist, who has been serving Glenwood and Barronett, : 
Bae in northwestern Wisconsin, with excellent results, has resigned his work, e 
because of ill health, and to visit is aged mother Sweden, whois 
Wa feeble and fatling, and desires her son “to come soon.” | s 
Bea ie @ A pastor in northwestern Pennsylvania writes: “Two weeks ago we re- Es 
Die ceived a missionary box from the Broadway Tabernacle Church. That was the : 
: at ie first missionary box we have ever received; and we were realy surprised to find a 
a Se so many nice things. They are a great help to us.” | : 
| ee ee @ A Norwegian pastor in northern Wisconsin writes: “This is a very hard : 
eg |e field. Three saloons run open day and night, and Sunday ts their harvest dav. : 
mite a Indians and drunken people get liquor over the bar, without the least protest. 
fj t 3 Last week an Indian went home drunk, and kicked his squaw to death. When _ 
se ae he awoke to what he had done, he went into the woodshed and hung himself by 
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an Evangelistic Agency 


ae By Rev. J. S. Penman | | 


N ONE occasion Christ upbraided 
the Pharisees because they could 
discern the face of the sky and fore- 
tell the coming of fair weather from the 
crimson glory of a sunset; yet they 
could not discern “the signs of the 
times.” They were in the midst of a 
great spiritual movement; one of the 
greatest spiritual awakenings in the his- 
tory of humanity, and yet they knew it 
not. It was one of those divine hours 
in the history of man, “in which,” as 
Renan tells us, “Jewish society exhibited 
the most extraordinary moral and in- 
tellectual state which the human 
species has ever passed through,” yet the 
leaders of the nation were oblivious to 
its significance, blind to its meaning. 
The scales were still upon their eyes. 
The veil was still upon their hearts. 
History repeats itself. A great 
Evangelistic movemeiit is sweeping over 
our land. A mighty ethical revival is 
{ossessing men’s lives. A wondrous 
spiritual yearning is felt in men’s hearts. 
Yet the leaders in\the church are blind 
to the movings of God’s Spirit in the 
ethical revival in society, unmoved by 
the spiritual yearning.of the heart that 
wells up from God in the soul. They 
cennot discern the signs of the times. 
They see only the impending Pagan- 
ism of the land; the dominance of the 
materialism, commercialism, and sensual- 
ity of society. They do not see the 
fields white already to the harvest. The 
men in the churches are waiting in 
spiritual yearning and unuttered prayer 
for the striking of the Evangelistic note 
and for the sound of the wind in the 
passing of the Spirit that shall tell them 
that the new Pentecost has fully come. 
But the spiritual leaders of the church 
work on in blind faith without vision 
and without power,—work on in the end- 


less routine of services and of the 


ministration of tables. They are uncon- 
scious of the prophetic vision and the 
prophetic power. Here and there in the 
great cities, the Evangelistic passion has 
burst, for a moment, into a flame, kindled 
by the fire of a great soul that has 
lighted his flame across the seas; but 
the fire and the passion dies down again 
and the churches settle down to the dull 
routine of a formal religious life. The 
great mass of the churches and spiritual 
leaders are as yet untouched by the 
Evangelistic passion. It is absent from 
their work. It is wanting in their 
preaching. Evangelism has not as yet 


“struck its roots in the life of the church, 


The ministry is not yet moved by its 
passion. Like the spiritual leaders in 


Judaism, they are content with holding 
the citadels of religion in the Temple 
and the Synagogues,—unmoved by com- 


REV. J. Si FEN MAN 
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passion for the multitude that are as 
sheep not having a Shepherd. 

What 1s the cause of this condition in 
the church? Why does Evangelism halt 
and waver along the whole battle line of 
the church advance? Why does the 
church abide in impotence and weakness, 
broken in its power before the forces of 
evil in our towns and cities? It is 
simply because the forces of the church 
have not been mobilized. Its energies 
have not been roused; its services have 
not been uplifted by the spirit of the 
mighty passion of Evangelism, They 
have not mastered the problem that con- 
fronts them. 

The Problem 

It is because the problem is national 
rather than civic that the church halts in 
its advance. It is this fact that gives 
significance to the work of the Mission- 
ary Church. What relation do our tmis- 
sionary churches hold to this problem? 
Are they a factor in its solution, or is 
its solution to be found at the strategic 
centres of our civilization? | 

They are the key to the situation. It 
has been the failure of the church 
leaders to realize the value of the tnis- 
sionary church that largely accounts for 
the arrest of Evangelism in this coun- 
try. While, undoubtedly there is a 
strategic centre in religious work, there 
is also a strategic circumference. The 
scattered forces of the population in the 
villages tend to converge toward the 
great centres. In the Evangelism of 
the circumference of the religious life 
is the hope of the Evangelism of the 
centres. The religious problem is not to 
be solved simply by working at’a few 
great strategic churches. The strength 
and power of the religious forces of the 
future are not to be found alone in our 
cities. Students of Social Science tell 
us that our cities are destined to have 
an enormous growth: that the life of the 
country tends towards great 
centres and will tend at an accelerated 
rate during the next twenty-five years. 
The tendency in population is not centri- 
fugal, but centripetal. Population is 
flowing not from the cities to the vil- 


lages; but from the villages to the cities. 
The character of the rural population 
will largely determine the character of 
the urban population of the future. It 
is this fact that makes village and town 
Evangelism as important, if not more so, 
than city Evangelism. 

Nothing less than a movement in 
Evangelism that shal! touch the life of 


our missionary churches will be equal to 


the problem that confronts us. If we 
would solve the problem of the religious 
life in our cities, we must capture for 
Christ the young manhood of our vil- 
lages and towns. No Evangelism that 
simply centres in our large cities will be 
adequate to solve the problem. Our 
large cities need Evangelism,—must sus- 
tain Evangelism, if they are to be kept 
and recovered for Christianity; but great 
missions, repeating themselves year by 


year, in our large centres, only touch a 


portion of the religious life of the coun- 
try. 

We are too much enamoured of big 
crowds, sensation, and advertising. We 
desire to save men “en masse;” we are 
not content to save them as individuals. 
It is want of this spirit that has led to 
the passing by of our towns and villages 
in the national work of Evangelism. We 
are still blind to the ways and the calls 
of the Spirit. We are dominated by the 
craze for sensationalism in our religious 
life. Now Christ’s ministry was not 
alone to the cities of Galilee, but to the 
villages. He saved men not in masses, 
but as individuals. ee 

In Evangelizing the villages of our 
land, we save the Christianity of the 


future. The missionary churches are the 


strategic position of the Evangelistic 
movement. Paganism is not so danger- 
ous in the large cities as in the small 
villages. While the forces of evil are 


great in our cities, so are the forces of 


good. It is in the villages that you find 
the danger of Paganism,—the paganism 
that comes from stagnation and drear- 
iness of life——paganism that threat- 
ens small communities where the con- 
ditions of church life are discouraging; 
the resources small; the ministry chang- 
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be continuous, not spasmodic. 
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ing; the paganism that grows under the 
drain of the best young men and women 
to urban life. Stay the paganism on the 
missionary field and you will do much to 
arrest the paganism of the city. Now 
how is this to‘ done? What is the 


’ method to be followed? 


The Process of Evangelism 


Evangelism, if it is to be equal to- 


present emergencies, must be conducted 
with a broader vision and a more com- 
prehensive plan than has been as yet at- 
tempted. It must be made the normal 
work of every church. It must be de- 
livered from the demon of sensational- 
ism. It must be freed from the craze 
for mobism. We must do away with 
“wheel-chair evangelists,’ tornado evan- 
gelists,’ “whirlwind evangelists.” When 
Pentecost comes, we may have a whirl- 
wind and speaking of tongues, but you 
cannot manufacture spiritual signs or 
spiritual power. 
usually works in quiet, sane, intelligent 
ways. There may be emotion, but the 
deepest emotion is not on the surface. 
Christian people are weary to death with 
this sensational evangelism. They want 
evangelism, but it must be Christ-like in 
spirit and divine in method. They will 
no longer stand for the evangelism that 
They demand that evan- 
gelism work through the ministry,— 
through men possessed with the passion 
to save the lost. Evangelism must also 
It must 
be the normal not the exceptional work 


of the church. Jt must be continuous 


with the whole year of church life. 
Much harm has been done by spasmodic 
evangelism. ‘Too often it has burnt over 
the religious field and left the church 
after it has passed, dry and lifeless. 

Normal evangelism will make more of 
Christian nurture and personal work, less 
of sensation and crowds. It _ will 
recognize the divine opportunity for re- 
ligious impression in the period of 
adolesence. It will throw its strength 
upon the crisis in the religious life,—the 
veriod of youth when the destinies of 
life are usually decided. 

The results of evangelism during the 


the converts won by evangelists have 


this method the church has always 


The Spirit of God 


need fifty men all working and preach- 


- was the opportunity greater for such a 


tionalism; give up the fascination of 


last thirty years proves the wisdom of. 
this method. Seventy-five per cent. of 


been under twenty years of age; 83 per 
cent. of the members of the church have 
come out of the Sunday school; while 
miost of the crime begins in the period 
of youth. It is at the period when youth: 
is passing into manhood that the work 
of evangelism must be done. 

Normal evangelism will work in and 
through the church, through the min- 
istry of the church, by the membership 
of the church. It will lay stress on the 
work by individual for individuals. By 


realized its largest growth and greatest 
power. 

It is the spasmodic chiviaels and 
abnormal elements in evangelism that 
account for its weakness to-day. The 
national campaign lacks a definite plan. 
What is the effect of Gypsy Smith’s 
work in Chicago? What*can one man 
do amid heathen forces of such a city? 
He is like an oasis of spiritual life in a 
desert of paganism. One Gypsy Smith 
is not enough for such a work. We 


ing in a simultaneous mission. And 
they can only be found for the national 
work when every pastor becomes an 
evangelist and is drafted for a mission 
in other centres than their own. 

Now in this work, our missionary 
churches by their organization under 
state secretaries, are equipped to take the 
lead. I am convinced that all the work . 
of evangelism will halt or be merely the 
play upon the surface of the religious 
life of the country, until this work is 
organized broadly and wisely. Never 


movement than the present hour. Evan- 
gelism fails for want of a clear vision of 
its mission and a definite organization: 
for its expression. 

Such evangelism must abhor sensa- 


crowds; empty itself of the insane desire 
for fame and advertising; be content to 
work in the ways of quietness and 
obscurity—making itself of no reputation 
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to win men to Christ. AVhen Evangelism 
works in this way, there will be less ex- 
citement, noise, and talk of numbers, 
but there will be more spiritual results. 
The Characteristics of this Evangelism 

There are three distinct notes that 
must mark the Evangelism of to-day. 
First, the scriptural note. The secret of 


successful Evangelism lies in the Word 


of God. Not the Bible of criticism, but 
the Bible of experience and life is the 
secret of power with men. 

All great awakenings in the past have 
found their inspiration and power 
through the word of God in the Scrip- 
tures. This was true at the beginning 
of Christianity. It has been true through 
all its later development. It was true in 
the Reformation; true in the Puritan 
Revival; true in the Evangelical Revival 
under Edwards and Wesley. It was this 
appeal to the word of God in the Scrip- 
tures that these mighty spiritual awaken- 
ings first roysed the hearts of men. 

Never has there been a great spiritual 
awakening that neglectedthe Bible. Never 
have men been moved to repentance and 
righteousness but under the gauche of 
the word of God. 

That has been the secret of Svangel- 
ism in ancient and modern times. By 
the sword of the spirit the battles of 
Evangelism always lave been wor. 

Secondly, the wooing note. It is the 
note of love, not severity, that must 
Christianize the Evangelism of Jesus. 
Men are not driven into the kingdom by 
fear: they are won by love. Evangelism 
has failed too often because men have 
thought they must “compel them to 
come in.” Christ did not say “compel;” 
but “constrain them to come in.” The 
note of constraint is not compulsion, but 
love. It is the wooing of the preachers 


in the sweet accents of love, laden with 


the spirit of sympathy and tenderness 
that wins the hearts of men. 

It has been well said, “Any man can 
be won, if we only love him enough.” 
It is the spirit of love, the note of 
wooing that touches men’s hearts. No 
Evangelism can be triumphant that 
lacks this note... It is not the severity 


and judgment of God, but the goodness 


is devoid of passion. 


of God that leadeth men to repentance. 
The great Evangelists and preachers 
have always been marked by the wooing 
note. They have won men because they 
have loved men. 

When the Evangelist and preacher are 
baptized again in the spirit of Christ’s’ 
love and wooing, then Evangelism will 
know again the power of the Evangelism 
of Jesus. 

Thirdly, the passionate note. This 
passion is the fire of God’s love in the 
soul. No man can save men’s souls who 
The passion of 
Jesus for the lost was one secret of His 
power to save the lost. All great move- 
ments in religion have been inspired and 
sustained by passion. No Evangelism 
has ever marched to victory that was 
wanting in the passion of God. Emerson 
has said, “Every great and commanding 
movement in the history of oy iS 
the triumph of enthusiasm.” 

Enthusiasm, passion, fervor, agony 
must possess the preacher that would 
save men. Only through the passion of 
love can the breath stir the sleeping 
souls of men. Brilliant preachers, cold 
as icebergs may win men’s admiration 
tion. They can never move their hearts 
and wills. A critic of our Gladstone 
once said, “’Tis a pity Gladstone puts 
so much heat, so much irritability into 
business. Now I am as cool as a fish.” 
And Mr. Morley writes, “The worst of 
being as cool as a fish is that you never 
get great things done, you effect no 
improvements and you carry no reforms 
against the lethargy and selfishness of 
men and the tyranny of old custom.” 
It is by passion that great things are 
done; reforms achieved men won from 
their indolence and sloth to the life of 
righteousness. The multitude was never 
touched until they beheld the passion of 
God in Jesus Christ. It was this awful, 
holy, divine passion that has touched the 
souls of men in all the ages; melted their 
hearts with contrition and repentance. 

An Evangelism without passion is like 
an ocean liner without its throbbing 
engines. Passion is the power of God in 
the soul that moves, touches, changes 
the hearts of men. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


March, 1907. 


Not in commission last year. 


Brown, Amasa A., Gregory, So. Dak. 
Butler, James E., Wheatland, Wyo. 


Gray, ‘Mrs. Annette B., General — in Wyo. 


Mygatt, Albert E., Herrick, So. 

Shafer, Theodore, Trinidad and Starkville. Colo. 

Williams, Mark W., Cummings, Caledonia and 
Buxton, No. Dak. 

Worthington, William, Seattle, Wash. 


Recommissioned. 


Bliss, Francis C., Minot and Deering, No. Dak. 
Brown, Daniel M., Chamberlain, So. Dak. 
Brown, H. B., Agra, Okla. 

Carden, William J., Bremen, Ga: 

Carlson, Walter G., New Brighton, Minn. 


Champlin, Oliver P., Oriska, No. Dak. 


Cram, Elmer F., Maxhass and Pilgrim, No... Dak. 


Dickson, James M.; Moxee Valley, Wash. 
Douglas, Alexander, Wibaux, Mont. 
Dowding, Henry W., Monterey, Penn. 


Fisher, H. P., General Miss. in No. Pacific Conf. 


Gasque, Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. 
Grieb, Edmund, sai Wash. 
Holford, David, Douglas, Alaska. 
Martin, George, R., Pearl, Idaho. 


May, N. M., Murdo, Draper and vicinity. So. 


Michael, Cores Walker, Minn. 


Miller, Henry G., Jerome, Ariz. 
Spangenberg, Louis E., Dawson, No. Dak. 
Saunders, Eben E., Heaton, No. Dak. 

Van Sickle, Cecil H., Panasoffkee, Fla. 


RECEIPTS 


March, 1907. 


MAINE—$135 63. 

Bath, Winter Street. 32. 593 Farmington, S. S., 
20; New Castle, 2nd, 16; Portland, Miss F. M. 
Simpson, 5; Saco, tst, 62. 04. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$5,169.07; of lega- 
cies, $4,987.58. 

N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B. Cross, Treas. By 
request of donors, 16. 09; Concord, South, ‘“G., 
20; Fitzwilliam Depot, 11.06; Hampstead, 2: 
Hampton, 13.34; Hancock, 3; Hopkinton, Estate 
of Harriet T. Kelly, 566.25; Pelham, Estate of 
Elizabeth W. Tyler, 4,421.33. 


F. C. I. and H. M. Union, Miss A. A. Mc- 
Farland, Treas., 100; Bristol, Aux., 11; East 
Sullivan, 5. Total, 116. 


VERMONT —$3,276.89; of which $3,000. 
Vermont Domestic Miss. Soc., by J. T. eS 

Treas., 158.83; Burlington, St 

Ludlow, S. S., 3-455 20; 
rs. E. Humphrey, 1; ‘sdtebare: Mrs. 

Mead, 1; Newport, Estate of Mrs. H. P. Dicer: 

man, 3,000 ;Stowe, H. A. G. Abbe, 20; Strafford, 

9; Vermont, A Friend, 50. 


+175 of which lega- 
cy, $241.7 
Ashburnham, Cong. Ch., “‘C. M. Proctor” Fund, 
4; Attleboro, 2nd, S., 16.33; Cliftondale, rst, 
add’l, 3; Dalton, rst, to ooee: T. E. Warren, Mrs. 
Dyer and Miss Se Ficld, Hon. L. Mr., 
150; Dedham, rst, 140. Pog ‘Enfield, 73.40; Great 
Barrington, Mrs. Beckwith, r: eenfield, 
tst, 20; Haverhill, Centre S. S., 20; Union S. ie 
Primary Dep’t, 3. 82; A. E. Welch, 10; Holyoke, 
1st, 91.57; Ipswich, Estate of Abigail ¢é Apple- 
ton, 241.74; Ipswich, Linebrook, 12.55; Leominst- 
er, F. A. Whitney, ~; Monson, 115.80; New 
Bedford, Trinitarian, 100.37; Newburyport, Pros- 
pect St., 57; Belleville Progressive, Miss. Club, 
3; Newton, rst, 82.61; Newtonville; Central, 30; 
Northampton, rst, Dorcas, 25; Edwards, aes; 573 : 


Pepperell, S. 20; Petersham, 


Dawes, 100; Princeton, rst, 56.56; Smiths, Mrs. 

L. A. Smith, 30; South Framingham, Mrs. C. A. 

Kendall, 25; South Had ley, t. Holyoke Col- 

lege, Y. W. C. A., 100; Stockbridge, Miss C 
ells, 2; Wellesley, A Friend, 50; Westboro, E| 

Sawyer, 5; Winchester, ond. 507; Worcester, 

on 19; ‘In memory of E. P. S. and J. 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and R. I.,) 
Miss L. D. White, Treas., 227. 


RHODE ISLAND—$«4. 
“Cash,” 35: Globe, 


ina ,206.02; of which legacy, 
1,000 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., hy Rev. J. S. Ives, 39.56 . 


for salaries of Supts., 675. Total, 
Bridgeport, Olivet, 34; West End, ‘hits 

Minor, 15; C. M. rs. 

Martin, 10; Brooklyn, ist, 20; S. 
River, 1st, 20; Hartford, Asylum Hi, ¥ an 
Mrs. O. B. Colton, 25; 4th, 18.18; Center S . Sd 
40.02; Peaslee Fund, 11.03; Lebanon, 1st, 20}; 
Meriden, Center, J. W. Yale, 10; Manchester, 
Mrs. J. E. Grush, 1; Middletown, rst, C. E., 10} 
Milford, rst, 3.01; Naugatuck, 100; New Britain, 
1st Ch. of Christ, cS E., 30; South, 15; A Friend, 
4; New Haven, rst, 94. 24: A Friend, 10; New 
Preston, Rev. H. Upson, 5; Newtown, 20; North 
Haven, Mrs. A. Bishop, 1; Mrs. S. B. Thorpe, | 
Mrs. C. A. Blakeslee, 3; Norwich, Broadway, 
3.000; Park, 198.22; Putnam, 2nd, 74.65; Rock- 
-ville, Mrs. J. N. Clark, 1; Salisbury, W. B. H. 
M., 11; Simsbury, Estate of J. L. Tomlinson, 
11,0003 So. Norwalk, Woman’s’ Assoc. 53 Wal- 
lingfo-d, A. W. Hull, 150; Westville, 9.54; 
Windham, rst, 15.80; Windsor Locks, 244. 393 of 
which 100, special. 


H 


Woman's" H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, 
Treas., 125; Hartford, Center, of which 30, spec- — 


5 ewington, Aux., 4; tst, 23. 
Total, $207. | 


NFW YORK—$2,484.76; of which legacy, $99. 67. 
Angola. A. H. 1st, 26.81); 
Batavia, Mrs. F. Imsted, 2; Brooklyn, 
Puritan, 121.43; Ladies’ Aia 503 
Henry Ward Beecher Memorial, 20; C. A. Clark, 
&: Fairport, Mrs. A. = Baker, 50; Flushing, 
ist, 265; Fredonia, H. T. Fuller, rr. 753 — 
to const. Mrs. Helen North Dill on Hon L. M,, 
50; Jamestown, 5: S. S., 20; Massena, $< 53 
Mt. Vernon, A Friend, soo: "Moravia, 1st, 33-253 

New Lebanon, E. C. Kendall, 1.50; New Yor 
City, Broadway Tab., 1,110.95; Christ oF 
Norwich, rst, 33.82; Riverhead, rst &e 

13.333 Roscoe, 7; Sherburne, rst Ch., and S 
24.50; Sidney, rst, 36; Wawarsing, Estate of 
Clarinda Strong, 99.67. 


NEW JERSEY—$787. 32. 

Egg Fg City, Emanuel, 5; Hackensack, 
Mrs. C. A. Jones, Easter offering, 5; Little Ferry, 
German Evan. .. 19: Montclair, rst. 450; W. B. 
Holmes, 20; M. FE. Fowler, s; Plainfield, 250; 
Roselle, H. O. Dwight, 5; Verona, mm: <= 34; 
Westfield, M. Welles, 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$172.41. 
Received by Jones,. Philadetphid. 
Bethany, Mrs. E “F. Fales, 5; Scranton, Provi- 
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dence, 15. Total, 20. Arnot, Puritan, 2; Bangor, 
Welsh, 5; Braddock, Slovak, 8; Chandlers Val- 
ley, Swedes, | DuBois, Swedes, 3; Ebensburg, 
No., 3.75; Forest City, Welsh, 4. “i Fountain 
Springs, Christ Ch., 2.50; Glen yon, 5.50; 
oratio, 5.68; Le Raysvilie, 53 Phila- 
delphia, 4; Germantown, Ist, 18. — ” Pittsburgh, 
Ist, 9.36; Puritan, 12; Riceville, 5; Ridgway, 
Miss. Soc., 16; C. D. Osterhout, 10; Scranton, 
Puritan, 10; T. Eynon, 10; Sharon, 7; Sugar 
Grove, 4. | 


MARY LAND—$i0. 
2nd, C. E., 5; Frostburg, Bowry 
» 


DISTRICT OF .00. | 
Washington, 1st, 525; Mrs. Jones, ¥. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$66.73. 
North Carolina, 19; Southern Pines, bey 73. 


GEORGIA—$24. 


Baxley, Rev. N. Green, 10; Haoschton, 


Macedonia’ Cobell, Lindale, 1.98; Powers-. 


ville, 10; Woodbury, ones’ Chapel, 1. 
ALABAMA—$13.25. 

Bermingham, "Pil rim, 4; Blackwood, 25; Clio, 
New Hope, .25; othan, Newtons Chapel, 43 
Midland City, Rev. S. Long, 1; Christian Hill, 
753 Thorsby, United Protestant, 3. . 


LOUISIANA—$16. 19. 
Hammond, 5.37; lowa and Manchester, 5.82; 
Vinton, 5s. 


FLORIDA—$1 76.23. 

Avon Park, Rev. S. J. Townsend, 5; Elarbee, 
Pearl Chapel, 6; Interlachen, rst, 2; Orange City, 
45; ‘eon Palm Beach, Union, 50; Winter Park, 
57-4 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, 
Treas. Lake Helen, Aux., 4; Ormond, Aux., 
6.75. Total, $10.75. : 


TEXAS—$107.8 
State H. M. 100; Amarillo, 7.84. 


Received by Rev G. “Murphy. Alpha, 2.45; 
Hydro, 1.26; Kingfisher, 17.50; Lawnview, 2; 
Verden, 2.50. Total, $25.71. 

Agra, ist, 4; Bethel, 5; Forest, 1.75; Gage, rst, 
10; Hillside, 5S. 4.08> Jennings, 1st, 6; Kiel, 
Parker, 3.40; Okarche, 10.30; Oklahoma City, 


. Pilgrim, 16.65; Otter Creek, 2.25; Pond Creek, 


Union, 23.50; Wellston, 10.75. 


Albuquerque, E. M. S., 4.05; Ranchos de 
Atrisco, 9.40. 


KENTUCKY—$8.80. 
Berea, Ch. and S. S., 3.80; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
W. Raine, 5. . | 


OHIO—$619.59 | 
Ohio Home “Miss. Soc., by Rev. C. H. Small, 
618.19; Brighton, 1.40. | 


INDIANA—$2r0.14. | 
Fairmount, 18.70; Hammond, rst, 20; Porter, 
5; West Terre Haute, Bethany, 6 | 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. PD. Davis, 
Treas. East Chicago,’ 15.64; 
Indianapolis, No., 2.47; Peoples, 15; S. S., In- 
fant class, 5; Mavflower, S. S., 2.39; C. E., 
10.60; H. 1M; S., 3a. Kokomo, oo: Jr. C. 
E., 5: Lowell, Mrs. S. P. Morev, 1; Porter, Ss: 
Riceville, TI.. S., 5; Terre Haute, Plymouth, 
3.49. Total, $200.44. 


ILLINOIS—$664.57: of which 

1ll. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. R. Guild, 
137.57: Antioch, Ch. and_ S. Da 
Cambridge, Estate of H. G. ~ 
Highland, rst, 5; Mendon, 28; gece 


. Fremont Ave., 533 Morris, 
ayne 


Wallace, 400; Oneida, Mrs. F. B. Shedd, 50. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. O.Whitcomb, 


$10. 


MISSOURI—$355. 25 

Kansas City. S. Ww. Tabernacle, 24.95; S. S., 
11.22; St. Louis, Hyde Park, 60; Pilgrim, 165.21; 
C. E. , 16.37; Compton Hill, 113; Willow Springs, 
Ist, 4.50. 


MICHIGAN—$z2,273.80; of which 
$2,197.80. 

Allendale, Estate of A. M. Cooley, 2,197.80; 
Flat Rock, C. E., 5; Lawrence, Mrs. Halbert, 
1; Owosso, Mrs. L. A. Gould, 50; Wheatland, 20. 


Lake, 3.50; Wansau, Scand., 
Rev. C. J. Jensen, 1.50. 


—$620.16. 
wa ome Miss. Soc., by A. D. Merrill, 
Thess -- 601.16; Dubuque, Mrs. A. Williams, 4. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. H. K. Edson, 
Treas. Ottumwa, ist, Abigail Soc., 15. 


MINNESOTA—$z2,906.62; of which 


$1, 

Biwabik, Rev. E. Larke, 5; Burtrum, Palmer, 
Cannon Falls, sist, 18; Dawson, 21.41; 
Dodge Center, Claremont St.,.5; Sacelsior, 12; 
International Falls, 5.10; 1st, 4.25; Moorhead, 
Ist, 44.25; Rainy River Valley, 9: St, Paul, 
Estate of Anson Blake, 1,500; Shafer, Scand., 6; 
Spencer Brook, Swedes, 2.25; Waterville ‘and 

orristown, 5. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill. Appleton, 7; 
Brainerd, 1st, 25; Duluth, Pilgrim, Hon. War 
Ames, 25; Elk River, 15; Edgerton, "pe Fairbault, 
50.34; Freeborn, 31; Hancock, a awley, 3.30; 
Little Falls, 25; Mapleton, 23.85 Marshall, Rev. 
J, W. Vallentyne, 20; Man ato, 1st, 10; Min- 
neapoiis, Pilgrim, S. S. Birthday offering, .56; 
Vine, add’l., 1.56; Plymouth, S. 38.50; 
Bovey, 100; First, 400; S. S., 36. 
Ortonville, 20; 


legacy, 


legacy, 


New Ulm, 
Rochester! Mrs. M. Russell, J..A 
10; St. Paul, Peoples, 50; Cyril, 45; Shelburne, 
16.75; Sleepy Eye, 29.86; Staples, 15.16; Tyler; 
7; Villard, 3; Walker, 10; Wayzata, 2; Winona, 
2nd, C.: E. .. 2; Winthrop, 25. Total, $1,274.23. 


KANSAS—$7.50. 
Manhattan, Mrs. E. E. Shelley, 5; White City, 
Rev. J. Wilde, 2.50. 


NEBRASKA—$ 40.50. 

Cowles, Rev. S. Deakin, 5; Germantown, 
German, 7; Grafton, C. E. Soc., 53 Hay Springs, 
8.5sc; Inland, Rev. A. Kern, Norfolk, Zion 
German, 5; Rising City, 5; Waverly, 3. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$596.69. 

Received hy Rev. G_ J. Powell. Armenia, 
140; Eckleson, 2.75; Edmunds, 2; Fargo, st, 
Glenullin, ens: Maxbass, .35; Lakota, 
15: Maxbass, 5; Michigan, Ladies’ Soc., 5; 
Oriska, 12.60; Pingree, 2.85; Plymouth, C. E., 5; 
Santorn, 7. 33 Sykeston, 7; Valley City, 75. 
Total, $466. 18 

Berthold, 18; Erwin, 7.45; Carrington, A. C., 
Edwards. 3 ie Fargo,.. 1st, 38.71; Granville, 6; 
Kensal, 3; awton and Adams, 2.08; Manvel, 5: 
Marion and 9: Michigan City, 35; 
Nekoma, 3; Oberon, 6 utland, 30.65. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. siisiaas, 
Treas. Fargo, Plymouth, 13; Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 
6.55; Harwood, 4.50; Litchville, 3.85; Manville, 


Ladies’ 
Oberon, 6. Total, $62.16. 


SOUTH Rev. 


Received hy Rev. Deadwood, 


52.61. 
Thrall. 


. Malone, 


Aid and. Miss. 20: 5. 
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‘Newton. Eliot, 213: 
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15. 20; Hudson, 353 Lake Preston, S. 2.56; 
a ar A. A. Keith, 5; A Friend, .44; 
‘Redfield, Sioux Falls, 29.92; South 
Shore, 1.36; Willow Ci Ba: 103 Jr. 
2.50. Total, $103.98. | 
Aurora, Friends, 87; ; Friends, 10.50; Bowdle, 
10; ~aeeeee. 4: Carthage, Glenview and Red- 
stone, De Smet, 1st, 12; LakeHenry 3; 
103 Rureks, 12.503 Frankfort, 
retson, by Rev. J. Danes, 11; Herrick, 18.6 
Highmore, 7.30; Iroquois, 20.15; Mission Hi 
5; Meckling, 13.40; Mitchell, 33; ‘Pierre, 17. 45; : 
Rapid City, C. E., 10; Redstone, ; Ree Heights, 
15.56; Revillo and Albee, 2; elby, German, 
23.76; Sunbeam, 13.75; Wheaton, 14.02; Turton, 


18t, by Rev. E. P. Swartout, 6.23; Valley Springs, 


9.25; Waubay, 6.61. 


erroneously ack. in an. receipts from 
$452.61 


97. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson. Cope, 6.50; 
Denver, ist, 112.75; 2nd, 50; 3rd, 93.40; Park, 
8.60; Harmon, 9.06 ; Ss. Easter offering, 8.11; 
Grand Junction, 50; Kremmling, Ss; Lafayette, 
90; yons, 5.47; Silverton, 325 Steamboat 
prings, 14; Teiluride, 38.20; Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 
ag; & 28.55: C. E., 3.25. Total, $484.79 

**Special Offering,” 2.33; righ- 
ton, Platte Valley. s; Claremont, rst, 1; 
Special offering, 3.85; Colorado Springs, st, 
55-27; Cripple Creek, 1st, 50; ee Plymouth, 
2.75; Ohio Ave., 77.50; 2.83; ’ Flagler, 
3.02; Fountain, 1.65; Pueblo, Minnequa, S. S., 
1.75; Seibert, Special 

Woman’s H. M. Union, D. Sweet, 
Treas. Boulder, 10; 5.80; Colorado 
Springs, 1st, 40; Denver, 2nd, 30; Plymouth, 50; 
Ohio Ave., 10; So. Broadway, 12.50; Fountain, 
5; Fruita, 2.50; Greeley, 15; Longmont, 25; 
Manitou, 2.50; Montrose, 10; North Denver, 2; 
Pueblo, Pilgrim. 13.40; Stratton, 3. os: - White- 

Big Hor, 2.05; Graben River, 10; Rock Springs, 
1st, 


Union, Miss E. McCrum, 
Treas. Cheyenne, ist, 17. 


MONTANA—$33.15. | 


Big Timber, ist, 10; Columbus, 3.15; Wibaux, 
5. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. S. Bell, 


Treas. Billings,.10; C. E., 5. Total, 15. 
UTAH—$35 

Salt Lake City, A Friend, special, 35. 
IDAHO—$64.7 


Boise, 1st, 32.15; Mountain Home, 13.62. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Idaho, Mrs. G. W. 
Derr, Treas., 19. 


NEVADA—$2o0. 
Reno, 1st S. S., 20. 


CALIFORNIA—$105. 
El Cajon, Mrs. E. D. Abernethy, 100; Pasa- 
dena, A Friend, 5s. 


OREGON—$26.80. 
Abany, rst, 3.80; Beaver Creek, 7; Cedar 
Mills, erman, 13; New Era, 3. 


WASHINGTON—$.45.75. 

Alberdeen, Swedes, 3:25 | Granite Falls, Union, 
18; Meyers Falls, 5; North Yakima, Moxee Val- 
ley, 15.50; Spokane, Crobin, Park and Lidger- 
wood, 4. 


CUBA—$10. 
Matanzas S. S., ro. 


March Receipts. 


Contribistions: $19,156.86 

$32,193.65 
Annuity Settlement....... 21,330.00 
Home Missionary......... 196.48 

Total Net Income for the year ending 

March 31, 1907. 

Legacies, less legal ‘and estate ex: 
From Income and Annuity Fund.. 15,935-77 


Home Missionarv receipts and literature sales, 
viz., $1 9650.83 credited to publication account. 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Receipts in March, 1907. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 

Abington, C. E., 10; Amherst, So., 13.15; 
Andover, Free, 50; South, Friend, 100; Ashland, 
10; Atlantic, 5.75; Barnstable, Centerville, 9.93; 
Boston, Dorchester, Central, 50; Roxbury, Im- 
manuel-Walnut Ave.. 1,244.733 Dorchester, 
Romsey, 5; Village, 18; St. Mark, 5; Boylston, 
Ellis Mendell Fund, 30; Bridgewater, East, 
16.51; Scotland, 3; Brimfield, 1st, 40: 3. 
Brookline, Harvard, 130.34; Cambridge, Ist, 


Evang., 184.58; Carver No. C. E., 30; Chelms- 
_ ford, Central, 18. 75; Chelsea, 1st, 26.60; Chicopee 
‘Falls, 2nd, 17.19; Fall River, Central, St3.22; 


Fitchburg, Finn, 5.28; Framingham, So. Grace 

gs Georgetown, Estate Mary E. Hoyt, 
100; “Gurney Fund, Income of. 20: Halifax, 
11.80: Haverhill, Union, 15.08; Ward Hill, 7.06; 
West, 7.40; Hawley, S3 Hopkinton, 1st, 20.94; 
Lawrence, ‘Trinity, 26.43: Lee, 
Lowell, Swede. 5: 
4$.61: "Maynard, Finn, 1.50; Merrimac, 1; Mid- 
dleboro, Central. 39.98; Millbury, 1st, 7.71; Mon- 
tazue, Millers Falls, 7; New Bedford, No., 52.21; 
New Salem, C. E., No. 
New Salem, 3; Northbridge, Center, 12; Packard- 


Marion, John Pitcher Fund, | 


ville, 5; Phelham, 3; Plainfield, 6.30; Plymouth, 
Italian, 120; uincy, Finn, 2.30; Park and 
Downs, 5.63; Reed Fund, Income of. 127.50; 
Royalston, So., znd, 14; Scituate, Somerset, 
S. S., 9; Somerville, Broadway, ae South- 
bridge, 3.46; South Dennis, 10; So. ley, 15,26; 
Springfield, [astern Ave., 6.42: 10; 
Park, 29.56; John’s, Upton, 4.47; Way- 
land, 29.15; Whitcomb Fund, Income of. 60; 
Winchendon, No., 38. 48 ; Winchester, Ist, 40; 


Westport, Pacific Union, 25; Worcester, 2nd, 


Swede, 6: Designated for Easter School of The- 
ology, Andover, W. P. Fisher, 1 153, Boston, H. B. 
Day, ‘Ist, 15; Holyoke, 2nd, 15; 


No. Adams, 15: Winchester, Preston Pond. t< 


for Italian Mission, Wellesley, Waban 
We H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

Salaries, American International College, 95; 
Italian worker, 40; Polish worker, 35. 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for Andover School of - The- 
Designated for Italian work............ 


Total, $4,059.79 
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Ave., 8.05; Kinsman, 35; 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Receipts in March, 1907. 


Ward w. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Berlin, 2nd, 30; Sunday School, 25; C. E., 15; 
all for Italian work, Brooklyn, 10; Burlington, 
for C. H. M. S., 7.22; Centerbury, Estate of 
Emblem M. Williams, 11.84; Canton Center, 25; 
Chaplin, 7.83; Collinsville, Swedish, 12.50; Spe- 
cial, 3; East Canaan, 3; East Haddam, ist, 4.26; 
for C. H. M. 7.74:-C. E., for H. M. 
5; East Haven, 18.25; Haddam, 1st, 11; Kensing- 
ton. for Italian work, 15; Killingworth, 1; Litch- 
field, C. E., Special, 12.16; Middletown, rst, 
Swedish, 4.25 ; Naugatuck, 125; New 
Haven, 1st, 94.25; Redeemer, for Italian work, 
25; New Milford: Sunday School, for Italian 
work, 30; for Italian work, 7.50; Plain- 
ville, H. A. Frisbie, Personal, 10; Somers, 6; 
South Manchester, 41.35; Washington, Swedish, 
5; Middlesex County Conference, 7.31. 


C. H. M.S... 19.96 $603.71 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
| SOCIETY. 


Receipts in March, 1907. 


Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer. 


Alstead, 6.90; Bristol, 4.43; Charlestown, ce; 
Concord, 116.92; Dover, 94.52; Dunbarton, 3; 
Fitzwilliam, 11.06; Hampstead, 2; array 8.75; 
Rochester, 18.02; So. Barnstead, 6; Sullivan 
Centre, 5.32. Total, $291.92. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in March, 1907. 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 
Brookl S. S., 5s; Parkville, (2), 
erma 


11.03; G 12.50; East 
Rockaway, 1 ap : port, East Avenue Bible 
School, 25; Longwood, 15; Luzerne, Rev. W. P. 
Harmon, 30; New York, Claremgnt Park, 10; 
Finnish, 10; Spring Valley, 303 . H. M. U., 
as follows: Brooklyn, Clinton Avenue, 50; New 


Village, W. H. M. S. 5. Total, $256,03. 
OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| Receipts in March, 1907. 


Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer. 
.Amherst, 3; Ashland, Per., 5; Ashtabula, First, 
25. 25; Swédish, 5; ‘Atwater, 10; a g; 


Austinburg, C. E., 5; Belpre, C. E., 5; S 
Bluescreek, 3.45; Brownhelm, 3:59 Burton, 3; 


Berea, 11; Centennial, 4.25; Centerville, 5.25; 
Chagrin F Chardon, C. E., 


Chatham, 15.70: 103 Chillicothe’ 
10; Cincinnati, Storrs, 5; Ss , ¥.25; C. E., 1.303 
Walnut Hills, 57.85: North Fairmount, a 
12.90; E., 1.20; Claridon, Per., 1; y S., 283 
Cc.) Col umbus, South, 12. 30; First, 37; 
Per., 62.50; ag 29; Per., 20; S 103 
Coolville, “44 + Miss Comings, 2.22; Croton, 2; 
4.10; Cleveland, Archwood Ave. 
5.8 83 Per.,. 6: Bethlehem, 32.75: Euclid 
Ave., 113.25; S. S., 15; Plymouth. ra} 
Swedish, 10; Ave., 31.83; 
21.83; North S. S., Pilgrim, 125.50; S. 
Highland, 7.50; Trinity, 25; 
Per,, 2; Grace, 15; 
C. E., 5; Franklin Ave., Union C. Ss 
Park, 17.30; Glenville, 5; East 
Eagleville, 4.23; Edinburg, 22.09; Elyria, First, 
105.69; Per., 5; Fort Recovery, 22; Fitchville, 4; 
2.35; Freedom, 3; Geneva, 30.60; Per. 


Radnor, 


| First, 5; Strongsville, C 


ss Girard, 3.25; Greenfield, 43 4. 
udson, Per., 10; Huntington, W. a. 

5; Huntsburg, C. E., 5; Interest, 2.30; Isle S: 

George, 3; .88; Johnsonville, 5; Kelley's 
Island, W. M. .65;3 “Miss Sarah Kellog 31; 
Kent, Per., 5; gs han 1; Lexington, Per., 2; 
Litchfield, 10; Lorain, 2nd, 5.50; S. S., 2; W. 
M. S., 3; Lucas, 10; S. S., 10; Lyme, 2; Marble- 
head, 9.20; Marietta, First, Mr. W. W. Mills, 
00; Per., 5; Marietta, Harmar, 10.65; Mans- 
eld, 118.80; Per., 5; Mayflower, 10; Mesopo- 


-tamia, 5-78; Mt. Vernon, 9; Neko, 2.30; Newark, 


Ist, 7.43; ‘Newport, 23; 8; North 
Bloomfield, 5-103 Monroeville, 1; S. 
50; Norwaik, 10. Oberlin, 2nd, 29.98; 
W. Metcalf, 100; Per., 1; Oberlin, 1st, 141.97; 
21; Painesville, First, 14.75; 
Penfield, 5.39; Pierpont, 6.73; C. E., 3.2 : Plain, 
Per., 5; Ravenna, 11.20; er., Se; 
. E., 2.65; Rochester, 1.10; Rsoots- 
6.35; Shandon, C. E., s; S. 5; Shawnee, 10; 
10; W. M. First, 31.60; 
Per., I; Siloam, 1.15; St. Albans, 3.50; 
Sylvania, Sullivan, 8; S. S., 8; Tallmadge, 
54.25; 37.14; Toledo, First, 100; 
Second, 7; Washington St, S. 
Twinsburg, C. E., 5; Vermilion, 10.86; Per. 10! 


= 4; Washington, 17; Wauseon, 
Per. Rhos, 1; Troy, 5.20; 
Wayland, 11; Wellington, 15; 
4.50; York, 7.88; Youngs- 


3.80; Zanesville, 1. Total, 


$2, 841.57. 


Receipts from Ohio Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Union, Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, ‘Treas., Toledo. 


Andover, W. M. S., 5; Ashtabula, First, W. 
First, W. M. S., 50; 
; Chatham, C. E., 2; W. i’ 
7/25; S., 10; W. M. 
S., 5; Cleveland, Euclid Ave., Y. 
L., 4; Hough Ave., W. A., 17.50; Park 
Ave., W. M. 53 ennison 
Ave. Woman’s_ Cong’'l Club, to; 
Cincinnati, W. M. S., 3; Cuyahoga 
Falls, W. M. S., 5; Elyria, First, W. A., 12; 
Geneva, cad G., 10; Litchfield, C. E, 5; Madison, 
W. M. S., ower, W. M. 
Ww. M S., 14; North Fairfield, 
. E.,.50; Norwalk, W. M. 
1.503 First, W. M. 78: ‘Ravenna, W. 
.503 C., 5; Wash- 
wi i M. S., 30; Wikkiane W. A., 12.50; 
llington, A. 5.50; Wakeman, W. 
; Zanesville, C. E., 5. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC., 


Reported at the National Office in February and 
March, 

Berlin, Conn., Ladies’ Aid Soc., box and cash, 
58; Brooklyn 
Cleveland, Ohio, Euclid Ave. “‘Woman’s Ass'n. 
bl., 94; East Cleveland, Ohio., Woman’s Ass’n., 
bl., 52; Farmington, Conn., Ladies’ Benev. 
Soc., bbl., 84.62; Glen Ridge, N. J.. W. H. M. S., 
hox, 217; Hartford, Conn., Center Ch., bbl., 
98.94; Middletown, Conn. . 1st, L. H. M. S.. bbl., 
42.60; Newark, N. J., Belleville, Ave., W. H. M. 
Pe two bhls., 95; New Haven, Conn., Ch. of the 
Redeemer. L. A. H. M. S., box. and bbl., 150; 
Orange, N. J., Orange Valle Ch., box., 100; 
Plainfield, oman’s Ass’n., Ty 

-» 148.33; King’s Daughters. pkg., 1 ocean’ 
Conn., S. S., bbl, 0; Wallin 
tst, Ladies’ Benov. Soc., two be and cash, 
163.16: Wethersfield, Conn., L. A. S., 1 bbl., 
100; Wood dbury, Conn., North, Ladies’ ‘Aid Soc., 


bbl. Total, $1,822.98. 


Y., South Ch. box, 177.33; 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
FOURTH AVEN -UE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES 8S. MILLS, D.D., President 


SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 
Churies Llarbutt, Secretary... Maine Missionary Seciety 


$4 Dow St., 


Portland, Me. 


Hillman, Secretary... New Huimpshire Home Mission: iry ‘Soci ie ty. 
Alvin K. Cross, ‘Treasurer........ Concord: Ne 
bk. Mmrich, D.D., Secretary.... Massachusetts Home 609 Cong House, Boston, Mass. 
Kev. Josuua Coit, Lreasurer...... Cong’) House, Buostuu, Mass. 
lievv. J. Lyon, Secretary....... Ithode Island Central Falls, K. 
Jus. Wu. Rice, Treasurer. .......- . Mrovidence, it. §. 


Juel S. Ives, Secrelury...... Society of Conneeticut... 


-Hartfurd, Cond. 


Kiev. C. W. Sireltun, Secrelary.... WwW York Ilome Missionary Society...... Fourth Ave. aud st, New Look 
Clayton S.. Biteh, Treasurer... ee Aye. and St., New Xone 
tev. Charles Li. Sunall, Vreasurer.. ee ee Cleveland, Oule 
Key. Roy. B. Gttild, Se@eretury ++ +++ Ilinois & 153 La Salle St., Chicage 
C. M. Blackman, ‘Treasurer....... " Whitewater, Wis. 
VY. Deugiass, D.D.. Secretary... lowa ee ..Grinnell, lowa 
tieury ik. Thayer, Secretary. - Kans: is Congregational Home Missionary .Fopeka, Wan. 
H. ©. Bowmun, Treusurer........ Topeka, khan. 
Rey. S. i. blavford, See retary..... Nebraska Home Missionary Soc lety eee Lincoln, Neb. 
Kev. Lewis) Gregory, ‘Treasurer... Lincoln, .Neb. 
Rev. Jobn L. Maile, Secretary... South California Tfome Missionary Society. Los Angeles, Cal. 
OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES | 
Kev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary.... North California Home Missionary Society................ San Francisco, Ca. 
CITY MISSION AUXILIARIES 
Geo, W. Morgan, Secretary... Congregational City Missionary Soviety: St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev, Philip: W. Yarrow, Supt.. os | 
LEGACIES—The following form may be used in making legacies: Ps 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 


Society,and under its direction. 


Honorary Life Member. 


months after my decease, to any person who, when’ the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 


H. CLARK FORD. Vice-President 
HERBERT: C.. HERRING,. D.D., 
Moeneral Secretary : Associate Secretary 
JOSEPH. B: CLAR K Editorial Secretary 
WoASTEING TON CHOATE, D401). Treasurer 
DIRECTORS | 
OHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., Chairman....... Missourr GEORGE R, LEAVITT, Wisconsis 
REV. RAYMOND MR. F. EB, BOGART............ 
GEORGE E. HALL, D.D............New Hampshire LTR. EDWARD TUC Kansas 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HEBERT C. HERRING, D.D., Chairman 
: One Year Two Years 
HARRY P. DEWEY, D.D. MR: JAMES G. CANNON 
MR. WILLIAM BK, HOWLAND | MR... W. WINANS FREEMAN 
MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 
Mk. CHARLES C. WEST REV. LIVINGSTON lL; TAYLOR 
Field Secretary, REV. °W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz KE. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, U1. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Seandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. Chas. H. Small, Slavie Department, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Alfred K: Wray, D.D....... : -Carthage, Mu. os Utah and Idaho), Salt Lake City, 
Wi est Seattle, Wash. Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75 Essex Hackensack, N. 
W. DD. Gray... .. Chey enne; Wyo. - Rev. W. S. Bell. Helena, Mont, 
Frank Jenkins, D.D., The ‘South. Atlanta, Ga. ©: Mir ph Oklahoma City, 
Hew. 6.4). Powell. i. Fargo, N.. Dak. 
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